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Night bell spring with silver contact 
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screws, no lock nuts. 
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Jack springs mounted vertically. 
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Wide clearance between jack springs and 
coil. 


Coil and jack spring support an integral 
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No side thrust on jack springs to restore 
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Jack spring contacts are large and made 
of pure silver. 
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centers horizontally. 
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from rear of switchboard. 


Leich switchboards for service, conve- 
nience and long life. 
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As the 


approaches there is, 


fall season 
regardless of the 


railroad confusion, an unmistakable 
brightening of general business conditions. 
sountiful farm crops are waiting for the 
harvest, proving that Nature continues to 


be wondrously kind to our favored land 


even though many of its human inhabi- 
engaging 


wasteful quarrels under the 


tants show black ingratitude by 
in wicked, 
banners of labor and capital. 

The 


grains 


news of the bumper yields of 


and fruits this year make the 
thoughtful thank Heaven that control of 
and rain does not rest with 
Na- 


ture’s efficiency and generosity are marred 


the sunshine 
labor unions or owners of capital. 
only when man begins the transporting of 
of food 


products to the consuming public. 


the crops and the distribution 


x * * * 
But the signs are many that times are 
The purchasing power of the 
The 


panies’ action in raising wages 


improving. 


people js increasing. steel com- 
2U per cent 
is only one indication. 

Thousands of coa! miners are again at 
work, and many of the textile workers 
who have been on strike for months are 
again on the job without a reduction of 
wage. Building operations, which have 
been on a big scale for months, continue 
to show gains. 
bank 
failures, corporate financing, dividend and 


interest 


Statistics of clearings, business 


disbursements, automobile pro- 
duction, lumber cut, and the general man- 
ufacturing output, all show a_ healthy 


turn for the better. In spite of the strikes, 
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industry has come through the summer 


surprisingly well, and the outlook is much 
more hopeful than even the optimist dared 
predict four months ago. 


* * * * 


In a Labor day message to the Amer- 


ican people, Secretary of Labor Davis 


on Monday declared: 
“We can look 


achievements of the last 


with pride upon the 


twelve months. 


We have conquered the menace of unem- 


ployment and have prevented a wage 


panic. We have put between four and 


five million men back to work and at 
wages which leave the general wage level 


of the nation very little below the high 
point reached following the war.” 

The labor secretary believes the nation 
is “at the threshhold of an era of unex- 
ampled prosperity.” 

* * kK & 

=. 3 

Steel Corporation, 


that his 


Gary, head of the United States 
is always so conserva- 
tive with 


opinions are received 


After an 


through the West, he says there is noth- 


much respect. extensive trip 


ing the matter with the country, and that 
great prosperity will come as soon as the 


transportation and production conditions 


permit. He adds, however, that there is 


still too much profiteering both in some 


lines of business and in labor circles as 


well, 
“To obtain satisfactory progress and 
prosperity,’ said - Judge Gary, “there 


should and must be co-operation between 
all the people and all groups of people, 
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CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


very cone mecting 
all others fairly and 
and all 


observance to the law 


justly pay- 


ing strict More 


and more every one is made to realize 


that only to the extent of fair dealing, 


proper treatment, reasonable prices and 


faithful service, can it be expected that 


confidence and patronage will be ex 


tended.” 


The telephone business will share in 


the better times. The service companies 


getting fair rates have nothing to fear. 


Those without decent rates should strive 


to improve their public relations and de- 
mand adequate compensation. 
ees 8 


Considerable space in these columns has 


been devoted to condemning the political 


demagogues who “see red” whenever a 


utility corporation asks for an increase 


in rates, and who sweepingly deny all the 


companies’ contentions without any re- 


gard to hard facts. It is, therefore, only 
fair to refer to an instance of a contrary 
kind, for such are few and far between. 
In opposing the application of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
higher rates, W. C. Lambert, 
Neb., 


the state commission that 
admitted that the 


city attorney 


of Omaha, filed a document with 
is unique. He 
company has all the 
property it says it has; that it earns no 
more than it claims; that the 4% per cent 
it pays the parent company is only half 
what it would cost the Northwestern Bell 
if it maintained similar departments; and 
that it has not tried to establish any val- 
with actual in- 


uation not in accordance 


vestment. 
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In short, the city attorney omitted all 
the usual political attacks on the utility, 
but, looking at it from a business man’s 
standpoint, he seemed to acknowledge that 
figures don’t lie. It must have been a 
fearful shock to the company making the 
application. 

However, the rates asked for meant 
that Omaha would have to pay about 90 
per cent of the increased compensation, 
and the city attorney proceeded to point 
out that the company could adopt operat- 
ing economies that would make the pro- 
posed raise unnecessary. He also urged 
that the company’s depreciation reserve 
was too high, and he was “constrained to 
insist that the commission do not grant 
the increased rates.” 

* k ok * 

Whether the company*:can effect man- 
agement economies that will obviate a 
raise in rates is something for the com- 
mission to determine. 

The point we are making—and it de- 
serves emphasis—is that here is a city 


attorney who gave the utility corporation 
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something like a fair show, recognizing 
the facts it presented, and did not demand 
its annihilation just to make a grand- 
stand play for votes. Many other mu- 
nicipal lawyers might follow Mr. Lam- 
bert’s example with credit. 
ca * * + 
The fact that 
experiencing a period of comparative busi- 


the country has been 


ness depression, and that many prices are 
falling, is no reason for refusing a public 
utility a rate which will produce a fair 
return. 

This is the declaration of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission in the case of 
the Platte County Independent Telephone 
Co. The commission points out that the 
argument that rates should be cut because 
of the depression has been made frequent- 
ly during the last year, but has been 
invariably rejected by the courts passing 
upon the contention. 

The commission in the same case laid 
that 


return which a public utility is entitled to 


down the proposition the rate of 


earn is that rate which will, with proper 
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effort on the part of the utility, attract a 
sufficient number of investors to furnish 
the additional capital necessary to meet 
obligations to the public in the way of 
additions and betterments, and this rate 
of return must take into account local 
as well as general conditions. 

There is a heap of horse sense in that. 

x * * x 

“Facts are sometimes disconcerting but 
never so damaging as the gossip which 
circulates when facts are not available,” 
said a news expert in an address at Co- 
lumbia University. There is a big kernel 
of truth in that statement, for when the 
imagination runs riot the worst possible 
construction is placed on things. 

This is the idea which led to the organ- 
ization of public utility information com- 
mittees in many states. Their mission is 
to tell the facts about service companies 
the 
po- 
All 


the 


and, by educating people, remove 
prejudices entertained by newspapers, 
liticians and the public generally. 
telephone companies should join in 


work for their own good. 


It’s All Part of the Telephone Job! 


Seems Strange, but It’s True, that the Telephone Man’s Life Is One of 
Varied Responsibilities to His Community and Its Activities—Read These 
Real Inside ‘“‘Leaves from the Notebooks’’ of Busy Telephone Executives! 


Keeping his company running smooth- 
ly is by no means the only job of the tele- 
phone manager. Certainly as much as the 
mayor and city council is Mr. Manager 
concerned with the affairs of his town. 
It sometimes even seems that he has more 
civic responsibilities than they, for the 
mayor and council can relegate certain 
duties to other officials, committees and 
subcommittees. 

Besides a natural loyalty and a very hu- 
man proneness to be able to boast about 
“our town” when he meets other telephone 
men at a convention, he has a full cogni- 
zance of the fact that his company will 
grow with the town. 

As new organizations, boosters’ clubs, 
and other means by which progressive men 
(like telephone managers) affiliate them- 
selves for improving the community and 
bringing it to a higher status, take hold 
of the town, the telephone manager, has 
got to be right in with all of them. Some 
men can join one and some can join 
t'other, but the telephone manager can’t 
afford to overlook any one of them. 

Paramount to all these are his duties 
in the state telephone association. That is 
as close to his heart, almost, as his own 
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company. It is another beacon light 
which beckons him onward. Side by side 
with his work for his company is his work 
for his association. He must remember 
it every minute of the time, for when he 
is most deeply occupied with something 
else there comes an opportunity to serve 
the “brotherhood”—and he can’t let it go 
for it might not come again. 

C. A. Shock, of Sherman, Texas, does 
not complain of the manifold duties that 
have been imposed upon him and which he 
has taken upon himself. He is just a little 
surprised at how much one can do if he 
tackles the jobs. He has merely proved 
that the more a person attempts, the more 
he can accomplish. There is no such thing 
as “too many irons in the fire” if they are 
all means to the same end. 

At Oklahoma City last March Mr. 
Shock told the Oklahoma Public Utility 
Association what his ideas are regarding 
“The Public Utility Manager in the Com- 
munity.” They are good ideas so we’re 
publishing a liberal extract of what he 
“told ’em.” 

“The successful public utility manager,” 
said Mr. Shock, “is the most versatile man 
in the world. The ‘old woman who lived 








in a shoe’ led a quiet life compared with 
that of the average manager of a public 
utility. So far as history relates, she 
seems to have been a widow, and was not 
bothered with any hired help—had only 
the children to look after. 

“The public utility manager owes al 
legiance in three directions—first, to the 
owners of the property, who are his em- 
ployers; second, to the employes of the 
company, without whom he could not op 
erate; and in the third place, to the pub 
lic who patronized the business. So wé 
have the public utility manager serving 
three masters, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have Scriptural authority for th 
statement that no man can serve even tw‘ 
masters; but that was before the day o 
the street railway, the electric light an 
the telephone. 

If he would he successful from _ th 
standpoint of his relation to his employers 
the owners of the utility, he must ha‘ 
one qualification above all others—he mu 
be able to make money for his company 
This seems to be rather sordid, but 1 
business can be perpetuated unless 
shows a profit. 

Then he must be able to preserve t! 
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investment. Unless the property is right- 
ly maintained and a reasonable amount re- 
served for depreciation and obsolescence, 
a temporary success can easily result in 
the direst of failures. 

He must also, in the interest o1 his em- 
ployers, develop an efficient organization 
that is capable of handling the business 
under all circumstances. He must con- 
duct himself honorably so as to command 
the fullest confidence of the officers and 
directors of his organization. He should 
be a student, at all times eager to learn 
everything that will help to make his busi- 
ness a greater success. In this day of cor- 
respondence schools, lack of education 
need not be a handicap to any man; but 
lack of desire to learn can easily prove the 
downfall of the best of us. 

The manager’s relation to his employes 
is just as important, and quite often calls 
for greater skill and genius than any 
other phase of the business. To know best 
how to do a thing and when to do it can 
better be determined by results than by 
foresight. 

I have spoken briefly on the relation of 
the utility manager to his employer and 
employes. The third part of my subject 
is the manager’s relation to the public. 
T can’t tell you what you should do. I 
can only tell you what we have done. 

They require much of a public utility 
manager in our town. They seem to think 
we have nothing to do but serve the public 
on committees. T am a member of a church 
and am expected to be at Sunday School 
cach Sunday and attend the services. I 
am a member of the Y. M. C. A. and 
chairman of its educational committee. I 
helong to the chamber cf commerce. 

They use us for a sort of information 
bureau. Of all the questions folks call up 
over the telephone and ask! I had a 
new one the other day. I went home to 
lunch. My wife said ‘Call 1001.’ I did. It 
was a lady’s voice that answered and she 
said: ‘Can you tell me where I can get 
some milch cows? The milk I am getting 
does not seem to agree with the babies. I 
think fresh cow’s milk will be good for 
them.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ I answered. Then I 
called my good friend and got the infor- 
mation and called her up next day and 
made her happy. 

The day before I left for here two folks 
came to my office and wanted to know 
where they could buy some good milch 
goats! I am a member of the agricul- 
tural committee. That’s where they got 
this goat and cow business. 

The other day the telephone rang and 
a voice said, ‘Can you tell what Abe Lin- 
coln’s wife’s name was?’ 

‘No, but his mother’s name was Nancy 
Hanks. Just wait a minute and I will get 
the information.’ 

I have an editor’s library by my desk. 
I stepped over and turned to Abe Lincoln 
and found his wife’s name, and called up 
and told them and they were happy; so I 
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would recommend to you, you get one of 
those libraries, because it will be a great 
benefit to you and to your people as well. 

But they put the cap sheaf on 
back. I received a letter from the chief of 
police. This is the first letter of this kind 
I ever got. It said: ‘Be down at the city 
hall Friday night at 9:30.’ 

If you get a letter of that kind, be there! 
I would not have been there that time if 
I had known what he I went 


a while 


wanted. 

















Cc. A. Shock, “Texas Telephone Man,” Is 
Even a Policeman—That’s a Good Idea, 
Too, for Should Any Subscriber Be- 
come Obnoxious to Him as General 

Manager of Associated Companies 
at Sherman, He Can “Run 
Him in.’’ 

down and there were 49 other fellows 

there with a scared look. The city attor- 

ney began to talk. He said: 

‘We have decided that what this town 
needs is better regulation. Our paid po- 
lice force is inadequate to regulate the 
traffic so we have called you 50 fellows 
ir and will swear you in as auxiliary po- 
licemen. 

‘Each one of you will be put under a 
thousand-dollar bond. It will cost you $5. 


You will pay for it yourseives. The city 
has no funds. Each one will buy a police 
whistle, which costs 35 cents. The city 


can’t do that because we have no funds. 
Each will be furnished a badge for which 
he will pay $1.50, to be returned to him 
when his time is ovt. Stand up and be 
sworn.’ 

I looked around. Nobody 
a chance to say anything. 
lows began to get up. J saw that the 
manager of the Texas Light & Power 
Co. and the gas man were up, so I got 
up. 

They said, ‘Hold up your hands and 
be sworn.’ So I am a policeman now. 
They even said I could carry a gun. 

Actually, in the busy season of the year, 
T must go to my office at seven o'clock 


was given 
The other fel- 
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and work until eight at night. But some- 
how I am like a good many of these Ford 
cars: I do not run well except in high. 
Just as an illustration of the standing 
of our company in the community, which 
I think has been brought about almost en- 
tirely by the activity of the late president 
cf our company 
ago, invested in the 


a young man who, 16 
years business up 
there—let me say we have developed our 
properties to the point where we have al- 
most a million dollars’ worth and are do- 
ing a gross business of almost $400,000 
a year. He worked his head off at any- 
thing anybody asked him to do. 

On January 31 we held our annual meet- 
ing. I was with him on Friday night fol- 
lowing at the organization of a Rotary 
Club. When I left him that night, I left 
him, never to see him again. Saturday 
he was taken ill with pneumonia and he 
died on the fourteenth of February—not 
vet forty, but he had given his life to the 
public service and had literally worn him- 
self out. I am not telling you that to 
warn you folks against working for the 
public, but I am telling how we play the 
game down here. 

Two years ago we reached the point 
where we had to have an increase in 
rates. The president of the company with 
the board of directors held some meet- 
ings. We needed to raise our girls $10 a 
month and the outside men a dollar a day. 
We could not do it out of the revenue we 
had. I said, ‘We will take this thing to 
the city commissioners. They will be on 
the defensive and we on the offensive.’ 

‘What do you think about asking them 
to meet us up town at the directors’ room 
of the Commercial National Bank and tell 
them we have some business to talk over 
in an informal way?’ asked our president. 

If a man were called upon to meet in 
the directors’ room of a bank nowadays 
he would be scared to death. But they 
came. The mayor and city council were 
there. I said: 

‘Gentlemen, the telephone company is in 
a devil of a bad fix! We have been losing 
our experienced help because others are 
paying more than we are. The folks are 
not getting enough to live on. Our men 
are working for $4.50, and they could 
have $8 in almost any other line. We have 
put this off trying to improve the service 
before we asked for it, but we cannot do 


that on the present rates. We ask you 
what to do about it.’ 

‘How much would you need to raise 
them?’ one man asked. 

I told them. 

‘How much would that increase the 


rates?’ 

‘Residence telephones 25 cents a month, 
and business telephones 50 cents a month.’ 
He said, ‘We can do that, can’t we?’ 

‘Yes, that’s all right; I don’t see as 
there is anything else to do.’ 

“Tt did not take much longer than I 
lave been in telling it to you. We pre- 
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sented it to the city commissioners and 
they voted unanimously for the raise in 
rates, and everybody has been happy about 
it ever since. 

“T have analyzed the subject and have 
tried to work it out according to the 
analysis in my own experience, and re- 
sults are satisfactory in a larger measure 
than before we put into effect the things 
I have told you about.” 

Mr. Shock, by the way, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Grayson Telephone Co., 
Sherman, Texas, and the 
Denison Telephone, Denison, Texas. In 
addition to these duties, he is active in the 
mianagement of the group of companies 
known as the Associated Companies, with 

eadquarters at Sherman. 
has been a “wheel horse” in the Texas In- 
dependent Telephone Association, at pres- 
ent being one of the directors. He fills in 
his spare time with his hobbies, one of 
which is raising blooded stock. 

* * x 


president of 


For years he 


Another who takes an active part in 
making his own town just a little bit bet- 


ter for his living there is E. M. Veatch, 


district superintendent of the Paducah 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Padu- 
cah, Ky. One of the local newspapers 


told his story to the populace under the 
caption, “West Kentuckians You Should 

















E. M. Veatch, at Paducah, Ky., Boosts for 
the Church Organizations and Is a 
Worker Also. Then He “Is inter- 
ested in Civic Advancement.” 


know,” accompanying the article with a 
reproduction of his photograph. 

The paper first related that he has been 
connected with the “elephone industry for 
27 years; that after serving 22 years with 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., he went to Paducah from New Or- 
leans in 1917, as head of the Home com- 
pany. It was somewhat proud of the fact 
that Mr. Veatch is a native of Kentucky, 
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having been korn in Union county in 1879. 

As to his duties while not engaged in 
managing the company, the article states: 
“He is a member of the First Christian 
Church and is vice-president of the Men’s 
Sunday School Class. He is a member of 
the Lion’s Club and is interested in civic 
advancement.” 

That last, “interested in civic advance- 
iment,” is quite a good-sized order, for 
when the general public finds someone who 
is concerned with the town’s well-being, it 
usually offers him plenty of opportunities 
to display his interest. 

He is called upon to act on the com- 
mittee for raising funds for a new church 
because the town has outgrown the old 
one and it’s not in keeping with the up-to- 
date edifices. He is appointed chairman 
of a meeting to determine ways and means 
of getting a bank out on the west side, and 
more than likely he is one of the men 
elected to interview capitalists with the 
purpose of interesting them in the “flour- 
ishing west side” to invest. 

He is given the job of gathering and 
compiling data on the feasibility of pur- 
chasing one of several pieces of land 
(but he must “get the dope” on all of 
them) for a municipal playground. or a 
stadium or something or other to make the 
town the “city beautiful.” Undoubtedly it 
will be suggested to him that he ought to 
be able to get the most, if not all. of the 
land donated. Being a telephone man, it’s 
naturally presupposed that he is possessed 
of an enormous supply of tact. 

But getting away from telephone men 
in general and coming back to Mr. Veatch 
in particular, we quote again from the 
paper: “Mr. Veatch spends 11 months and 
two weeks in the service of his company. 
The other two weeks are spent in touring 
various parts of the United States by 
automobile.” 

Then follows a paragraph about his 
family, and the article concludes with his 
maxim for making good: 
and an effort to be courteous to all with 
whom one comes in contact are the at- 
tributes of success.” 


* * * 


And then there’s J. P. Smith, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Golden 
Valley Telephone Co., Beach, N. D. He 
has a few other titles in addition: 

Scoutmaster, Beach Troop No. 1 of the 
Boy Scouts’ Association; president of the 
school board; member of the park board; 
one of the trustees-of the Masonic build- 
ing; chairman of the county Red Cross 
chapter; chairman of the county good 
roads association; and chairman of the 
central Democratic committee of the 
county. Then he is a real, active member 
of the executive committee of the North 
Dakota Telephone Association. 

As may be suspected, Mr. Smith hasn’t 
a great deal of time hanging idle on his 
hands. Yet, somehow or other, he man- 
ages to give attention to each one of this 
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variety of duties. After getting back 


from the convention of the North Dakota 
Telephone Association at Mandan last 
June, (at which he presented a carefully 
prepared paper on the value of telephone 





“Hard work .- 














in Beach, N. D., If There’s Something to 
Be Done Telephonically, Politically or 
Educationally in Community and Coun- 
try Improvement, James P. Smith Is 
Given the Job. He’s “‘Ace-High” 
with the Boys, Too, for He’s 
a Real Scoutmaster. 


service, published in TELEPHONY of Sep- 
tember 2), J. P. took the Boy Scouts out 
for a 12-day hike. They covered consid- 
erable territory, going into the famous 
“Bad Lands” of North Dakota. and visit- 
ing many points of interest. 

They hired an old-time cowboy to drive 
the team and do the cooking and the rest 
of the work was done by the Scouts and 
Mr. Smith. At one place the team got 
stuck in the mud, so they hooked a long 
rope on the end of the shaft, everyone 
took a good grip and Mr. Smith says “it 
made a tug of war look like 30 cents.” 
Needless to say, the team, wagon, and 
driver and all came out ’way up on dry 
land. 

A glance at a letter from Mr. Smith to 
W. S. Vivian, manager of the department 
of public relations, Automatic Electric Co.. 
Chicago, revealed this closing: “There is 
a circus in town and, of course, I have 
to go and take the children.” 

Oh, yes, it’s all in the everyday life o 
a busy telephone man. 


Telephone Rates in Portugal Go 
Up 75 Per Cent. 

Recent cable dispatches irom Portuga 

state that the Portuguese government ha 


authorized the Anglo-Portuguese Tel: 
phone Co. to increase its rates. 
On business telephones the _increa: 


amounts to 75 per cent and 50 per ce: 
in the case of residence telephones. 





















When a Current Needs Some “Pep” 


How Telephone Repeaters Refresh Exhausted Current and Send It Happily 


on Its Way— Maintenance of Proper Voltages, Adjustments, Tests for 
Amplification and Balance—Published By Courtesy of The Northwestern Bell 


By Glen Ireland 


Division Transmission Engineer 


and 


A. R. Smith 


Transmission Tester 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Des Moines, Iowa 


One of the most important and inter- 
esting developments in the telephone in- 
dustry in the last ten years has been the 
perfection and commercial use of the tele- 
phone repeater. Since the time when our 
first toll circuits were placed in service, 
telephone men have labored to perfect the 
transmission of speech and to in- 


electrically; a “21” type repeater repeats 
in both directions with a single repeating 
element, and a “22” type repeater repeats 
in both directions using one element for 
each direction. 

A cord circuit repeater terminates on 
cords at the toll switchboard under con- 


The general use of telephone repeaters 
in our plant has, of course, created many 
special maintenance problems which have 
been and are being met by the gradual 
establishment of new routines and the 
training of the plant personnel. When our 
repeaters were few in number many of the 





crease the distance over which 
telephonic currents could be car- 
ried. ‘ 
Almost from the time of the 
invention of the telephone itself, 











every effort has been made to in- 
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crease the limiting distance; first, 
by the use of more efficient sub- 
sets; second, by the perfection and 
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increase in the size of copper wire 
used in our open wire circuits; 
third, by the reduction of trans- 
mission losses in intermediate 
cables, central office equipment and 
cord circuits; next, by the appli- 
cation of “loading,” and in the 
end, by the use of telephone re- 
peaters. 

Telephone inventors and engi- 
neers early realized that the most 
economical and probably the only 
efficient method of securing good 
transmission beyond a certain dis- 
tance was by the development of 
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some device, to be inserted at some 
point or points in the line, which 
could pick up the weakened telephone cur- 
rents, amplify and enlarge them and send 
them on in greater volume to the far end 
of the line. 

A telephone repeater performs such a 
service and is thus used to extend the 
range of transmission, to give the present 
grade of transmission by employing eco- 
nomical lines with repeaters instead of ex- 
pensive lines without repeaters, and to im- 
prove the standard of quality of transmis- 
sion over toll lines. 

A repeater is sometimes defined as a 
device capable of receiving weak telephone 
currents and sending them out with ap- 
proximately the same wave form and usu- 
ally with considerably greater magnitude. 


Two Types of Repeaters. 
There are two general types of repeat- 


ers now in use—cord circuit and through 
line. These may be further subdivided 
into mechanical and vacuum tube repeat- 
ers, and again into “21” type and “22” 
type repeaters. 

_A mechanical repeater repeats mechan- 
ically; a vacuum tube repeater repeats 





oa? Path of Conversation from West to East, 
ee sett Path of Conversation from Easr to West. Fig | 
Fig. 1. Transmission Circuit of the “22’ Type Vacuum Tube Repeater. 


trol of the operator and may be used to 
interconnect any pair of circuits that are 
equipped for repeater use. A through line 
repeater is one which is associated with a 
particular telephone line and directly con- 
nected into it. 

There are numerous minor classifications 
as to type of ringing or battery voltages 
employed, but those classifications are not 
of particular interest in this article. 

As the “22” type vacuum tube repeater, 
the transmission circuit of which is shown 
in Fig. 1, either cord circuit or through 
line, is the type that is principally used in 
the Northwestern territory, if will be cov- 
ered in this article. 

The repeater bulb—which may also be 
referred to as the vacuum tube—as used 
in a telephone repeater, is a glass vessel 
or tube from which all air and gases have 
been removed and in which there are three 
metallic elements known as the grid, plate 
and filament. When connected to a special 
circuit and supplied with certain values of 
battery, this tube will greatly amplify tele- 
phone currents. 
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niaintenance problems could be handled by 
the engineering department, but with the 
gradual increase in the number of repeater 
points and repeaters, the maintenance work 
is handled by the toll wire chiefs, wire 
chiefs and their assistants. 

Experience has shown that relatively 
few ordinary equipment troubles will occur 
in the repeater itself, no more at least 
than will occur in, say, the standard West- 
ern Electric toll cords and toll line equip- 
ment. When the trouble is due to defec- 
tive equipment in the repeater, it is usu- 
ally indicated by the failure of the re- 
peater circuit and signaling apparatus to 
function properly. Trouble is sometimes 
caused by defective contacts in the switch- 
ing relays or, in the case of the cord cir- 
cuit repeaters, by the contacts of the keys 
or plugs at the switchboard. 

The ordinary methods of locating and 
clearing a case of trouble can be used in 
testing for trouble in repeaters or repeater 
equipment, except that a test battery or 
ordinary buzzer and receiver or Wheat- 
stone bridge should never be used, since 
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there is a possibility of direct current flow- 
ing through some of the coils in the cir- 
cuits in such a way as to magnetize them. 
A special 800-cycle tone is provided in the 
test unit at each repeater installation and 
this tone should always be used in running 
down trouble. 

In order to insure the proper operation 
of repeaters with their toll lines and to 
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not exceed 1.3 amperes or the filament 
will burn out too quickly and the life of 
the tube will be greatly shortened. For 
example, if the bulb is run at 1.3 amperes, 
the average useful life is more than 1,000 
hours, while if run at 14 amperes, its 
useful life is only about 100 hours. 
These bulbs are expensive and the im- 
portance of running them at proper cur- 
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them for improvement in maintenance. 

In order to test the condition of the ring- 
ing and switching relays, two test cords 
called the “right” and “left” cords are pro- 


‘vided with the test unit to patch into the 


east and west lines of the repeaters. The 
ringing key associated with the right cord 
when operated connects ringing current 
through an artificial line into the repeater 
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and permits of checking the opera- 
tion of the ringing and switching 
relays from east to west. A check 
on the west to east ringing and 
switching relays is made in a similay 
manner. These ringing tests are 
made daily and any trouble found 
is immediately cleared. 

Monitoring tests should be made 
by the plant maintenance forces at 
least twice a day on through line 
repeaters and once a day on cord 
circuit repeaters. By means of 
monitoring jacks provided at the 
repeater or toll test board, observa- 
tions should be made on commercial 
calls, paying particular attention to 
the quality of transmission. 

How to Test for Amplification. 

Facilities are provided in the 
test unit for making transmission 
tests to determine whether the tube 








Fig. 2. Arrangement of Repeater for 


keep them properly maintained, special 
tests are required and have been standard- 
ized. These tests are as follows: 

1. Tests of the currents and potentials 
of the battery supply to the vacuum tubes. 

2. Tests to determine if the ringing and 
switching relays are in good condition. 

3. Monitoring tests to determine if the 
apparatus is functioning correctly in actual 
service. 

4. Transmission tests to determine 
whether the tubes are giving the proper 
amplification. 

5. Balance tests (chiefly “21” tests) to 
determine that the network and network 
equipment used for balancing the line and 
line equipment are satisfactory. 

Must Maintain Proper Voltages. 

A test unit is provided with repeaters 
by means of which tests 1, 2, 3 and 4 can 
readily be made. 

The following values of current and 
voltages must be maintained in the 101-B 
vacuum tube which is the type used in the 
ordinary “22” type repeater: 


Normal Limits 


.-1.25 amperes 1.2 to 1.3 amperes 


Filament 
current 
Plate volt- 


age (B 

battery) *130 volts 
Grid volt- 

age (C 

battery) 
Average 

space 

current.. 8 milliamperes 

*In some installations, 120 volt Morse 
battery is used. 


*127 to 133 volts 


9 v8lts 8-9 volts 


The filament current should not fall be- 
low 1.2 amperes or the amplifying power 
of the tube is greatly reduced, It must 


Making a “21” Test by Method Commonly Used. 


rent values can be readily understood. 
Large variations in plate voltage will cause 
too much variation in the amplification 
given by the tube. 

With 1.3 amperes of filament current 
and 130 volts of plate battery, the space 
current should measure about 8 milli- 
amperes. It may vary from 7 to 14 milli- 
amperes with 130-volt plate battery or 5 to 
15 milliamperes when 120-volt Morse bat- 
tery is used. 

After a certain amount of use, repeater 
bulbs will begin to give unsatisfactory 
service on account ot reduced amplifica- 
tion or too much variation in amplifica- 
tion. This failure may be due to several 
causes or defects, but it can be readily de- 
tected by measuring the amount of space 
current, with the filament current at 1.3 
amperes and the plate voltage at 130 
volts. 

If the space current exceeds the upper 
limit of 14 milliamperes, the bulb should 
be rejected. It should not be rejected if 
it gives less than 7 milliamperes, unless it 
also fails to give 5 milliamperes, space cur- 
rent when the filament current is reduced 
to 1.1 amperes. . 

Repeaters Adjusted Daily. 

A routine has been established whereby 
filament currents are read and adjusted 
by the repeater attendant three times a 
day, while the plate (B) battery and grid 
(C) battery voltages and the space cur- 
rents are read and adjusted once a day. 
These readings aré recorded and forward- 
ed monthly to the division superintendent 
of maintenance, who has them checked and 
inyestigates any possibilities shown by 


is giving the proper amplification. 
Using the two test cords previously 
mentioned, the 800-cycle testing tone is 
applied to one end of an artificial line. 

By means of a special repeater cutout 
key, this tone is heard in a test receiver, 
first through the artificial line, repeater 
and an adjusted calibrated receiver shunt, 
and then through the artificial line only. 
When the receiver shunt is so adjusted 
that an equal volume of tone is heard for 
both positions of the key, the calibrated 
receiver shunt reads directly the amount of 
amplification in miles of standard cable. 

Weekly transmission tests are made at 
all repeater points and entered on the 
same report as the daily readings of cur- 
rents and voltages on the tubes. Special 
care should be taken in these transmis- 
sion tests to secure accurate readings. 
Readings should be made to the nearest 
mile and so recorded. 

In any one repeater, the amplification 
from west to east should not differ from 
east to west by any appreciable amount. 
If a large difference is noted, the repeater 
bulbs should be replaced by spares to see 
if the difference is due to variation in the 
tubes or some other condition. If the 
former is the case, two bulbs which give 
no appreciable variation, should be select- 
ed from the stock on hand. These varia- 
tions are quite likely to occur, as the bulbs 
now being manufactured are giving from 
one-half mile to one mile or more of 
standard cable greater amplification than 
the other type of bulbs. 

In order to secure successful repeater 
operation, it is necessary to have a special 
“22” type of circuit in which an artificial 
network is used to simulate and balance 
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each line that is connected to the repeater. 

In the artificial circuit, there must be 
a balancing repeating coil, a balancing 
composite, (if a composite is used on the 
line) perhaps a small condenser to bal- 
ance a non-loaded entrance cable, and a 
balancing network which balances the toll 
line itself. The greatest amount of test- 
ing in connection with repeaters must be 
done in order to keep this artificial line 
electrically similar to the toll line circuit 
which it is supposed to balance. 

While it is practically impossible to ob- 
tain perfect balance, it is possible in most 
cases to secure as good a balance as re- 
quired considering the amount of aimplifi- 
cation desired. The greater the amplifica- 
tion required on given lines, the higher 
is the degree of balance required between 
the lines and their networks in order to 
prevent singing. In many cases, the 
amount of amplification, or “gain,” as it is 
called, which can be placed upon repeateréd 
circuits, is limited by the degree of bal- 
ance which is obtained. 

It is, therefore, necessary to make spe- 
cial balance tests on repeaters and repeater 
circuits when installed and at certain in- 
tervals afterwards to ascertain the degree 
of balance that is being obtained, the 
amount of amplification or gain that can 
be employed, and to locate and eliminate 
any unbalances that may be found. These 
are called “21” tests. 

Fig. 2 shows how a repeater is arranged 
for making a “21” test by “Method A” 
which is commonly used. Note that the 
output transformer associated with the 
east line is shorted on the line side and 
open on the network side. This arrange- 
ment allows the full amplification of both 
tubes to be placed upon the output trans- 
former associated with the west line, so 
that even slight unbalances in the west 
line and network circuits can be detected. 
The amplification of the tubes is varied 
and the point where singing occurs is read 
and recorded. 

These readings may be taken for the cir- 
cuit as a whole or for any part by making 
similar patches on the line and network 
side. Thus the singing point or balance 
may be read for line repeating coil versus 
balancing repeating coils, line composite 
versus balancing composite, all office 
equipment line side versus all office equip- 
ment network side, the bare toll line itself 
versus the network, and the complete line 
circuit versus the complete network cir- 
cuit. 

These tests in themselves will show 
which part of the circuit, if any, has a 
poor balance and a low singing point. This 
part of the circuit can then be adjusted 
by clearing troubles or replacing the pieces 
of equipment that do not balance. 


Testing Repeaters for Balance. 
After the initial tests have been made, 


routine “21” tests are made quarterly on 
all repeaters and repeatered circuits in 
order to check them for balance. A sur- 
prising number of balance troubles will 
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CHIPS. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


One day I made a little talk to the girls of the Crystal City Telephone 
Co. about cord handling. I pointed out the faults of various methods of 
performing this work and told them the correct way to handle cords. My - 
remarks were impersonal and not pointed at anyone in the group. However, 
afterwards as I passed the restroom door I heard, floating over the transom, 


the voice of Hannah Neil. 


“If She pointed that little speech at me this morning, she’s got another 
thought coming. I handle my cords as well as anybody else.” 

This was just Hannah. For a long time we had noticed this trait of hers. 
If she entered the restroom and two people were conversing in low tones, she 
would be sure to think that they were talking about her. She always had a 
chip on her shoulder. She had been in more arguments and petty quarrels 


than any girl in the office. 


The person with a chip on his shoulder is an undesirable citizen. Investi- 
gate any quarrel and you will find that it was due to someone’s taking too 
ready offense at a remark of his neighbor. 

In the business world we have no use for the chip carrier. He is usu- 


ally the cause of dissension and mutiny. 


He is always ready to air his per- 


sonal grievances and to tell anyone what an abused individual he is. 

Can we, then, have such a girl as Hannah on our force? I do not 
believe that we can afford to risk the peace and unity of the office by em- 
ploying her. The time has come when the manager recognizes this fact and 
is attempting to eradicate the source of trouble. 

Remember, girls, however pretty your dress is, no matter how attractive 
your shoes and hat are—if your shoulder decoration is a chip, you are not 


dressed for business. 
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appear in circuits equipped for repeater 
use on test. 

Some of the common troubles are: 
Wrong termination of the toll line, line 
trouble, defective loading coils, defective 
or wrong type of cable pairs, changes of 
equipment on the line circuit without 
corresponding changes in the associated 
network equipment, and other equipment 
troubles in either the line or network cir- 
cuit. The reports of these balance tests 
on repeater circuits are forwarded to the 
division and general offices. 

While it is chiefly the duty of the plant 
forces to maintain our repeater and re- 
peatered circuits, every employe can help 
maintain them. The traffic forces can help 
immensely by always asking for SHR and 
LHR circuits when their route books re- 
quire them and by telling the wire chief 
when the repeater does not operate prop- 
erly. We can all help by advising our 
friends and patrons of the company in re- 
gard to this improvement in our toll serv- 
ice, which makes a toll conversation come 
up so well that it sounds “as if they were 
talking from a telephone just across the 
street.” 


Better Telephone Service Between 
Holland and Germany. 

The recent delays on telephone calls be- 
tween the Netherlands and northwestern 
Germany have been eliminated by the 
opening, on June 20, of a new toll line be- 


tween The Hague and Crefeld, Germany. 
This information is contained in a report 
of Acting United States Commercial At- 
taché Howard W. Adams, of The Hague. 

The departments of posts and tele- 
graphs of the two countries are planning 
the extension of this line to Dusseldorf. . 


Illinois Bell Appropriates $157,000 
and Declares Dividend. 


At the regular monthly meeting held 
in Chicago, August 30, the board of di- 
rectors of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
approved an expenditure of $85,158, cov- 
ering new plant for the city of Chicago, 
and $72,223 for Illinois outside of Chi- 
cago, making a total of $157,381. These 
appropriations bring the total for the eight 
months of 1922 up to $9,493,120. 

At the same meeting the quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 a share was declared. It is 
payable September 30 to stockholders of 
record September 29. 


A Long Service Record as Switch- 
board Operator. 


Miss Elizabeth E. Good of St. Paul, 
Minn., is believed to have the longest 
record for service of any telephone switch- 
board operator in the country. 

She became a switchboard operator in 
1880, and is still handling a switchboard 
in the main office of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at St. Paul. 
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Strowger Automatic equipment of today 
is vastly better than that of 1904, when 
the original Van Wert equipment was 
installed. But the performance of the 
first switchboard gave such satisfaction 
that, when its replacement became advis- 
able, automatic equipment was again 
the inevitable choice. 


Engineering Studies of Any ExchangNe 
Prompt Deliveries of Equip ft 
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When Experience Decided 


One of the highest indorsements ever given Strowger Auto- 
matic equipment was contained in the action of the Directors 
of the Van Wert (Ohio) Home Telephone Company, when 
they voted to replace their eighteen year old automatic equip- 
ment with a new automatic switchboard of the latest type. 





Even after eighteen years of service, the old equipment was far 
from being worn out. The installation of a new switchboard 
was made desirable, although by no means essential, by the 
necessity for constructing a new building, and the desire to 
save dry cell costs and reduce maintenance expense by 
changing to the latest type common battery automatic. 


The new equipment serves approximately 1900 telephones, 
and the maintenance of both inside and outside plant 1s 
easily taken care of by a wire chief and one helper. 


When a company desires to make an addition to an existing 
automatic exchange, engineering considerations make the 
choice of automatic well-nigh essential. But in the case of 
a complete replacement such as that at Van Wert, the choice 
of automatic can mean but one thing,—the old automatic 
switchboard gave every satisfaction. 
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High Spots in Telephone Profession 


Analysis of Operator for Small Exchange Indicates that Imagination Is a 


Special Qualification She Should Possess—The ‘‘Seven Hills’’ of Operating— 
Paper Presented at Convention of Northern Indiana Telephone Association 


For a moment let us analyze as to how 
the selection of an operator for a small 
exchange is sometimes made. Often it is 
not a matter of choice—we must take what 
we can get. . 

The right kind of manager would im- 
mediately begin the process of education. 
Too many of them sit with their hands 
folded and usually condemn instead of 
comment. Bear in mind that often the 
operator in a small-sized exchange is the 
local and !ong distance operator, cashier 
and collector, now and then takes the 
place of manager, and she has been known 
to do the work of janitor and do it well. 

She has the destiny of her entire com- 
munity at her finger’s tip in times of 
emergency, whereas the girl in the com- 
mon battery office in a large town ‘or city 
does just her own bit of werk. She is 
just one of the weavers who work to per- 
fect the pattern as a whole. Because she 
is working on the same pattern as the rest 
of the company’s employes, she must be 
very sure that the color and outline of 
ker particular duty blends with that of her 
fellow workers, to give the desired effect. 

One of the special qualifications an op- 
erator should possess is an imagination. 

Now that sounds non-essential, does it 
not? But we all know that no one, who 
has lacked this quality, has ever achieved 
success, even in a degree. The very pro- 
fession in which we are engaged is the 
result of a dreamer-who made his dreams 
come true. Kipling expresses the thought 
for us in, “if you can dream and not make 
dreams your master, if you can think and 
make thoughts your aim.” 

Now let us consider the girl who works 
in a medium-sized office and town. I have 
in mind a little girl who sat at the long 
distance board and gave service day after 
day without the thought that some day 
to her lot would fall the highest position 
in the power of the company to bestow. 
The quality of her work made her the 
natural choice when a supervisor was 
needed. 

This little girl who was one of the very 
timid type, worked on in her sweet way 
bringing happiness and joy into the hearts 
of all her associates and the public as well. 
When a subscriber was greatly irritated 
ever some failure on the part of the op- 
erator or company, this girl's sweet cour- 
tesy would be so manifest over the line 
that the most irascible person would re- 
flect some of the sunshine she radiated. 

The manager of the company recog- 
nized her unusual ability and when the 


By Miss Mabelle Cavanaugh 


time came when a new head was needed 
for the department, the girl who had been 
sc lacking in self-confidence had been de- 
veloped into a real executive, one who 
could carry on the company’s policy with- 
out the confusion usually attendant on a 
change in department heads. 

The sculptor takes a block of marble 
that ‘has no life and chisels therefrom a 

















Miss Cavanaugh, Who Resigned as Traffic 
Superintendent of the La Porte (liInd.) 
Telephone Co., Effective September 1, Was 
Guest of Honor at a Farewell Dinner Last 
Week at Which She Was “Showered” 
with the Best Wishes of All Company Ex- 
ecutives and Employes—She Leaves to 
Become the Bride of Luther Harshman, 
Sporting Editor of The Toledo Times. 


beautiful image. How much bigger and 
finer possibilities have the executives sit- 
ting here who have for their material, men 
and women to mold and develop into em- 
ployes who will be assets to their com- 
panies rather than liabilities. 

You are familiar with the quotation of 
“Ancient Rome who sat on her seven hills 
and from her throne of beauty ruled the 
world.” We can compare to them our 
seven hills though some of them are mere 
foothills leading to the higher peaks. 

Let us consider the first peak and call 
it Interest. We have learned many fine 
definitions of this much-used word, and 
what do: they all mean—to my mind it is 
summed up in “love your job.” 

Courtesy always—that fine sense of 
courtesy that impresses on the user of the 
telephone the very essential fact that we 
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are not only willing to serve him, but 
anxious to give him a higher service, that 
includes our fellow employes; that cour- 
tesy that gives the busiest, general mana- 
ger the time from his many cares to lis- 
ten to and advise the employe, whether 
troubleman or operator, in a helpful way. 

We will call the third hill, a fair deal 
to the public and employes. By this I 
do not mean the executives of the com- 
pany alone, I include every employe. All 
we need is to be square with ourselves; 
then we can not help being fair to the 
company as well as the public. 

For the fourth hill I would take person- 
ality in its three phases—the physical, the 
mental and the spiritual. 

We will cal! the fifth hill Perseverence. 
We have to keep everlastingly at it if 
we want to get there. 

The person who is advanced to a bigger 
job has combined an intelligent knowledge 
of his work with a willingness to work. 
One writer puts it—the prizes of life do 
not fall to the most brilliant, the cleverest, 
or the best educated, but to the most 
level-headed men and women, the men 
and women of soundest judgment. Can 
a man be depended on to do the right 
thing at a critical moment? Can he be re- 
lied on? 

This brings us to the highest peak in 
our seven hills—Loyalty; loyalty to our 
company, loyalty to the best that is in us. 
We must love our job to have its best in- 
terests at heart and we must love it to 
bring out our own best qualities. 


District Meeting of Oklahoma As- 
sociation September 12. 

The seventh district of the telephone 
division of the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
ciation will meet in the city auditorium 
of Clinton on September 12. This an- 
nouncement was made by J. Higgins, sec- 
retary of the district and general mana- 
ger of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. at Clinton. The district comprises 
Roger Mills, Dewey, Custer, Washita, 
Caddo, Comanche, Beckham, Kiowa and 
Greer counties. 

J. A. Wright, of Carnegie, who was 
elected chairman of the seventh district 
at the recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the association, has not only 
arranged much of the entertainment for 
the conference but has planned the op- 
erators’ instruction classes. 

A feature of the meeting will be an ad- 
dress by Campbell Russell, chairman of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Give —. Oh give me, a summer morning 
ne, 

On a northern lake a sparklin’ in the glad 
sunshine. 

Unpack the good old food bag and start 
dealing out the eats, 

We've worked hard all the year long, 
and now we want our treats. 


Start the campfire smoke a-curling ‘mid 
the branches of the pine, 

Set the coffee pot a-boiling and slice 
the bacon fine, 

Pitch our tent beneath a balsam and 
gather boughs of spruce, 

Make a bed fit for a monarch for we’re 
kings when we're let loose. 


Forget the cares behind you and the 
labor and the strife, 

Unkink your soul and time it to the an- 
cient and simple life. 

Unpack your fishing tackle, for the pike 
are bitin’ fine, 

When we turn loose for recreation “in 
the good old summer time.” 


It is easy and enticing to sit here in 
the sweltering heat at a desk in the back 
room of a telephone exchange and tell 
you about the delights of hafing a grand 
vacation amid the fragrant wilds of the 
North Star State, and much cheaper too 
than going on this sort of a trip, not how- 
ever, more delightful as you may guess; 
but, as many of us know, the hardest 
thing about getting away for a vacation 
is “getting away,” or, at least we think 
that it is. 

I suppose the best way is to hop up some 
fine morning and beat it. When we are 
out of sight and rolling down the road to 
somewhere, in the little old family Ford 
with the wife and kids packed about us, 
then we can feel a real relief and the 
farther we go, the less do we seem to be 





“Rolling Down the Road to Somewhere in the Little Old 
Family Ford with the Wife and Kids Packed 
About Us.” 


necessary to the job, for a while at least. 

Last week we did a duck from the 
scenes of our labors and put the smell of 
five gallons of burned gasoline between us 
and the managerial job. We _ passed 


through many towns and in several in- 
stances stopped and called on the brothers 
of our craft; mostly to find them either 





By Well Clay 


out on the job or taking their vacation. 
Calling on one manager we found her 
to be a sister instead of a brother. She 
was a crackerjack too, and was in the 
telephone business right seriously. Her 
fame as a competent manager was already 
known to me, but I had forgotten her 
until I chanced to run into the 
exchange. Her name is Mrs. E. 
Conley and she is running a tele- 
phone exchange in the 
scenic village of Oronoco 
in Southern Minnesota, 
through which runs the 
Zumbro river—so dear to 
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our hearts and so near to . 


our hides on the hot days MENT 
of our boyhood in the 
long ago. 


I mention Mrs. Conley 
as a real competent man- 
ager because she is the only manager who 
has ever, so far as I know, been smart 
enough to collect from the state highway 
commissioners of Minnesota for the work 
and expense of moving poles on the state 
roads, where they interfered with the 
work of road building. I asked her to 
tell me just what arts she used to persuade 
the commissioners to reimburse her for 
this expense, which has visited most of us 
rather heavily the past few years, without 
our being either able or smart enough to 
collect. 

Mrs. Manager explained that she had 
used only comman sense. She asked the 
commissioners for pay for the moving of 
such poles only which stood within the 
three-foot strip on the outer edge of the 
road line next to the property line; all 
other poles were moved with- 
out reimbursement to her 
company. She was right and 
the request was the logical 
and just one. 

Most of us fool men 
had never thought of that. 
We had, of course, been 
ordered to move or set all 
poles within a strip not 
more than three feet from 
the property line within 
the road limits but it had 
never occurred to us that 
when the state, through 

the highway commission, had thus speci- 
fied our status as to space for poles that 
it also shut us off from collecting for the 
moving of poles not thus located within 
the legalized strip. How simple! 
took a smart little lady to see the point. 

Did the commissioners object to paying 
for the moving of poles within the strip? 
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Yet it’ 


“Not at all. How could they? We 
were within our legalized right of way and 
there was nothing else for them to do, nor 
did they fail to act in a kindly and cour- 
teous manner throughout the proceedings.” 
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“She Had Used Only Common Sense and Asked the 
Commissioners for Pay for the Moving of Such Poles 
Only as Stood Within the Three-Foot Strip.” 


Now, you roughneck men, who have 
thought of going to law to compel the 
highway commissioners to pay you for 
moving poles, can sit down and wonder 
why you did not get very far when you 
started to buck the commission in the mat- 
ter without ever considering the question 
of whether your poles were set in the 
space legally assigned to them. 

You may no doubt say that your poles 
were set there before any specific act had 
been made to designate their exact loca- 
tion. That is true, but conditions change 
as a country progresses and new improve- 
ments always work something of a hard- 
ship on those who are connected with 
their making. 

The squatter on wild, unsurveyed land 
was within his rights when he located 
an unboundaried farm—but when the gov- 
ernment surveyed the land and allotted 
him his 160 acres, he had to conform to 
property limits prescribed by the survey- 
ors. This he had to do in the interest of 
all, else there would have ensued endless 
bickering and hard feelings. 

We have to give way a little all around 
in order that the common interests may 
be better served. One of the fundamental 
principles of common law is that if one 
has a right, he has a right to have that 
right respected. 

Therefore, if we have a right, as we 
now undoubtedly have in the matter of 
right-of-way for our poles on rural roads, 
we have a perfect right to be protected 
against loss, so far as moving is con- 
cerned, in their maintenance therein. But, 
if the necessities of the occasion should 
require that the poles within that right- 
of-way should be moved in order that the 
road builders can better perform their 
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duties, then we should not demur and try 
to stand on our rights but should co-op- 
erate with them and send in our bill for 
such work as we are justly entitled to be 
reimbursed for and no more. 

Then will our drafts receive considera- 
tion and proper action. 

A good many telephone’ managers, 
however, do not entertain any desire to 
collect for moving poles on the highway 
where new roads are being built, for the 
reason that they consider the proposed 
improvement will be of so much value to 
them later in the matter of better means 
of traveling that all possible loss sustained 
in the expense and trouble of moving a 
few poles, will be fully paid without any 
cash consideration from the commission. 

IT am of that opinion myself and am 
glad to get better roads at the expense of 
so small an outlay. However, we should 
remember that, should we consider the 
idea of seeking reimbursement for pales 
moved, there is a different course to pur- 
sue in different states and the status of 
highways differs in that some are na- 
tional highways, some state highways and 
others merely state or country roads: all 


under different control and directors. 


APHORISM: It took Eve to show 
Adam. 
Pennsylvania Operators Have 


Conference at Johnstown. 

The Western Inde- 
pendent Telephone held a 
successful operators’ conference at Johns- 
town, Pa., Thursday and Friday, August 
24 and 25. Delegates began to arrive on 
Wednesday, and when the conference was 
called to order by General Manager E. D. 
Schade, of the Johnstown Telephone Co. 
Thursday morning, there were some 50 
or more in attendance from points as far 
east as Harrisburg and as far west as 
Butler and Erie 

Mr. Schade welcomed the visitors to 
Johnstown in a most cordial way, invit- 
ing them all to visit the telephone office, 
be the company’s guests at a_ theater 
party that evening, and to call upon the 
company in any way it could be of serv- 
ice during their stay in Johnstown. 

W. S. Vivian, manager of the depart- 
ment of public relations of the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, explained the pur- 
pose of the conference. In doing so he 
narrated the story of the telephone so that 
it is safe to say that the young ladies in 
attendance received a word picture of 
the telephone business such as they have 
never before imagined. 

Miss Margaret Fallon, chief operator 
of the Tri-State Telephone Co., Union- 
town, then read an interesting paper on 
“Operators’ Problems and Qualifications.” 

Miss Nell McDermott, chief operator 
of the Huntington & Clearfield Telephone 
Co. of Houtzdale, presented a paper on 
“The Tributary Office Operator and Her 
Duties.” 


Pennsylvania 
Association 
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Miss Rosella Shiber, chief toll operator 
of the Johnstown Telephone Co., Johns- 
town, discussed “Things the Recording 
Operator Should Know and Do.” 

Miss Helen Ardary, chief operator of 
the Huntington & Clearfield Telephone 
Co., Clearfield, discussed “The Respon- 
sibility of Line Operator at Toli Center.” 

Miss Eva Peacock, chief operator of 
the Kittanning Telephone Co., Kittaning, 
prepared a paper on “Building, Clearing 
and Supervision of Toll Circuits.” Miss 
Peacock was unable to be present, but she 
sent her paper by one of her operators, 
who read it with great credit both to 
herself and Miss Peacock. 

“Timing and Report Charges” was the 
subject of a paper prepared by Miss 
Myrtle Anderson, chief operator of the 
Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City. Miss 
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The Shareholders of the 
York Telephone Co. 
Thirty-seven thousand stock certificates 
were forwarded last week by registered 
mail by the treasurer’s department of the 
New York Telephone Co. at New York, 
to purchasers of the company’s 6% per 
cent cumulative preferred stock who have 
paid for their stock in full. 

The certificates are going to telephone 
users in the company’s territory in New 
York state and New Jersey and _ cover 
shares of a par value of approximately 
$12,000,000. Three thousand additional 
certificates will go out soon, mailing being 
delayed because of checking up names, 
addresses and other details. 

When all stock certificates for shares 
of the $25,000,000 issue have been deliv- 
ered, the New York Telephone Co. prob- 


New 














At the Johnstown Operators’ 


Anderson was also detained at home, but 
her paper was sent in and read by Miss 
McDermott. 

“The Necessity of Ticket Detail in 
Handling Calls and Reports in Proper 
Order” was then presented by Miss 
Gladys Siebert, chief operator of the 
Johnstown Telephone Co., Somerset. 

“Different Kinds of Toll Calls” was 
discussed by Miss Marion Lacey, chief 
operator, Mutual Telephone Co., Erie. 

The last paper on the program was 
“Overlapping—Teamwork and Co-opera- 
tion” by Miss Charlotte Reott, chief oper- 
ator of the Peoples’ Telephone Co., But- 
ler. 

At the conclusion, of this part of the 
program, Mr. Vivian had each young 
woman in attendance tell what the meet- 
ing had meant to her—whether she had 
received any help from it. 

It would have been fine if every read- 
er of this report could have been listen- 
ing to what these young ladies had to 
say. There can be no doubt but that the 
reports we receive from the Johnstown 
ditrict in days to come will show that 
this conference was productive of very 
beneficial results. 





Conference 


Play Was Mixed with Business. 


ably will have as large a number of share- 
holders with a relatively small individual 
investment as any corporation in the coun- 
try. 

Judging by questions received by the 
treasurer’s department many of the share- 
holders are comparatively newcomers in 
the investment field and of moderate 
means. This bears out the thought gener- 
ally expressed in financial circles that the 
telephone company, through the offer of 
this stock, has reached men and women 
who hitherto have not invested either in 
stocks or bonds. 


No Laws Govern Radio Telephony 
in Argentina. 

According to U. S. Commercial Attache 
Feely, no laws have yet been passed to 
govern wireless telephony in Argentina, 
but a bill is being drafted for presentation 
to the next Congress to regulate the use 
of radio sets. 

No regulations at the present time in 
effect prevent the sale of broadcasting and 
receiving sets. The latter are being man- 
ufactured to some extent locally but. of 
very inferior quality and sell at from 
200 to 700 pesos. 









New York Association “On the Go” 


Up-State Telephone Association of New York Has Busy Time at Its District 


Meeting in Thousand Islands—Notes of ‘‘Enthusiasm’”’ and ‘‘Keep Working”’ 
Sounded—J. G. Ihmsen Outlines Principles and Attainments of Association 


Enthusiasm is running high in the Up- 
State Telephone New 
York. The third and most successful dis- 
trict meeting was held at the Crossmon 
Bay, 


Association of 


Alexandria Thousand Is- 
lands, on August 16. 


Exceptionally 


tlouse, 


prevailed 
throughout this beautiful section of New 
York State during the entire week, which 
permitted the visiting delegates to enjoy 


fine weather 


to the fullest extent the picturesque scen- 
ery of the St. Lawrence River. 

Thousand Islands Company Host. 

The Islands Telephone Co. 
performed the role of host at a luncheon 
served to the 157 visitors, upon the ad- 
journment of the morning session. In the 
late afternoon the company enter- 
tained its guests with a tour through the 
Thousand Islands in motor boats. 

F. S. Rodenhurst, manager of the 
Thousand Islands company and chairman 
of the meeting, cal'ed the conference to 
order at 10 a. m. Mr. Rodenhurst spoke 
briefly, expressing the pleasure of his com- 
pany at having the association members as 
its guests. He extended them a_ hearty 
welcome to the Thousand Islands and 
hoped they would recall the meeting as 
one from which they had derived some en- 
joyment and much assistance. 

C. R. Wiltsie, president of the Alexan- 
dria Bay board of trade and village at- 
terney, was presented by Mr. Rodenhurst. 
He welcomed the delegates and guests to 
Alexandria Bay. After giving a synopsis 
of the history of the Thousand Islands 
company, Mr. Wiltsie went into the value 
of keeping the public informed on tele- 
phone affairs. 

“While I do not pretend,” said he, “to 
be very well versed in the business affairs 
of a large corporation, I think the tele- 
phone companies during the past year have 
entered upon an enterprise which is very 
laudable, especially from their own stand- 
point. It is the advertising of the amount 
of money which they have involved in this 
proposition and the amount of effort they 
have to expend to give the people service. 

“I believe if that is driven home, that 
you will accomplish at least the purpose of 
making the subscribers patient—and if you 
can make subscribers patient, you are 
bound to succeed.” 


Thousand 


also 


Geo. R. Fuller Is Enthusiastic. 


R. Fuller, president of the 
Telephone Corp., Rochester, 


George 
Rochester 


was called upon for some remarks. He 
Was enthusiastic over the progress which 
the association has made in its short exis- 
tence and congratulated the chairman on 
the attendance at this particular meeting. 





“These meetings are splendid affairs,” 
Mr. Fuller, 
to the prosperity and success of the state 


said “and they are essential 


association. I thought when it was first 
suggested that our meetings take place in 
different parts of the state that it would 
be much more convenient for the mem- 
bers and those interested in the telephone 
business to attend, in order that the in- 
terest in these meetings might be kept up 
for a good, strong association. We had a 
very fine vision. 

“Some sort of association, it seems to 
me, is very essential for the telephone in- 
terests, and there never has been a time 
when it was more needed than the pres- 
ent. There are all sorts of problems 
arising in the telephone operation—plant 
department, operating department and 
traffic department—that are usually prob- 
lems that some of the operators have met 
and ‘solved, and it is so helpful to have 
these gatherings and get the experience of 
the different onerators. It is so helpful 
to those that have problems that are real 
serious problems.” 

Among the questions that Mr. Fuller 
referred to as being of particular im- 
portance in the state were the removal of 
pole lines and the rights of small com- 
panies in connection with the state road 
building, railroad crossings and rates. 

Concerning rates, he said, “There are 
not many commodities that are sold nor 
are there many services being performed 
under the pre-war rates, except telephone 
service. There is still a great deal of it 
throughout the state and there is no good 
reason why it should continue. There is 
always some fear in the smaller companies 
that if their rates are increased they will 
lose some subscribers. Mr. Ihmsen in his 
good work has brought some of these 
groups together and succeeded in getting 
them to agree to increased rates. That, 
alone, is worth all the trouble and expense 
that the smaller operators may go to in 
order to attend these meetings. 

“I cannot see why any operating com- 


. pany should continue to operate at rates 


which are not adequate. You are entitled 
to fair rates and the officers of the as- 
sociation are always ready and g'‘ad to co- 
operate in every way they can to help. 
That is one of the great big things that 
the association might be helpful in. 

“Our association, notwithstanding it is 
one of the youngest of state associations, 
I feel has made very rapid progress, par- 
ticularly in the interest which has been 
exerted in the group gatherings in the 
discussion of telephone problems. We are 
well up to the average.” 

Joseph Whitman, of New York City, 
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‘me to tell 


extended the greetings of the islands to 
the visitors and made a few comments on 
the manner in which the association mem- 
bers have united for the improvement of 
their own companies and the general ef- 
ficiency of all. 
J. G .Ihmsen Speaks. 
J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and general 


manager of the association, who has 


worked zealously for its upbuilding, was 


the next speaker. His remarks in part 
follow : 

“It would require hours and hours for 
you about all the things the 
association has done for its members. The 


details would merely be one sentence af- 


ter another of helpful activities. We have 
taken care of many road _ construction 
controversies. We have taken care of 
many cases of oOver-assessment on taxa- 
tion. We have taken care of-numerous 
public service commission matters for 


members; we have advised on matters of 
rates to be filed with the public service 
commission, and we have helped in the 
preparation of evidence to be offered on 
rate 

It would be interesting if we had the 
time to go over at least a part of these 


cases. 


cases, so that you would have impressed 
upon your minds the great advantage to 
be gained from a membership in the Up- 
State Telephone 
York. 

I am not going to give you a sermon, 
but I want to start with this text: ‘He 
that bloweth not his own horn, for him the 
horn shall not be blown; likewise, he that 
maketh the big noise, to him the multi- 
tude shall give recognition.’ Therefore, I 
am not going to make any apologies for 
eulogizing your association. 

Your association—now a little over a 
year and a half old—has gathered to its 
membership over 75 per cent of all the 
operating companies in the state of New 
York and 92 per cent of all the sub- 
scribers’ telephone stations in the state, 
exclusive of those served and owned by 
the New York Telephone Co. 

Applications for membership are still 
coming in, the last one received only a 
few days ago from the Oxbow Telephone 
Co., one of your nearby neighbors. We 
are certainly very pleased to welcome the 
Oxbow company to our membership. 
There are a few more companies lying be- 
tween Alexandria Bay and Governeur that 
have not yet joined. I think they will 
come in if any of our present members 
will talk with them and make the path- 
was easy by offering them an application 
blank to sign. 

The sound principles and broad policy 


Association of New 
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Surest Safeguard of 
“Pole Aeosehnent 


**P& H’’ Guaranteed Penetration Process 





—Produced by a company of 20 years standing in the pole industry . . . 
—Each pole marked by the metal disc countersunk in the butt-end ... 


—Backed up by a guarantee issued on every shipment of poles .. . 








The ‘““P G H” Guaranteed Penetration Process marks the attainment 
of the highest‘point of reliable service in the pole industry. 


The “P & H’’ Guaranteed Penetration Process is the original 
process of Butt-Treatment guaranteeing a uniform half inch depth of 
penetration. 







It is recognized as standard equipment by many of the largest pole 
users in the field. 









It is the first process of Butt-Treatment in the Y/ , 
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Write for a copy of an illustrated Wy wa 
description of the “P & H” Guaranteed ff 


process of Butt-Treating Cedar Poles. 
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association is founded, 
able administration 
directorate of unquestioned 
ability and integrity, has assured its suc- 
cessful management from the very begin- 
ning; but the association cannot achieve 


which the 
supplemented by an 
through a 


upon 


its greatest success or the highest degree 
of usefulness without the co-operation of 
its members—not just a few, but all of 
them. 

Gentlemen, this is your association and 
you should make use of it to the fullest 
extent. ; 

The fundamental principles of your as- 
sociation are so wonderful and its objects 
so practical that I feel warranted in quot- 
ing some of them as they were set forth 
in one of my former talks. 

The keynote of the association is co- 
operation and service, and its objects are 
as follows: 


Objects of the Association. 


1. To stabilize values, protect and 
encourage investors in small telephone 
properties. 

2. To advocate and establish uni- 
formity in plant construction, standards 
of maintenance, operation and account- 
ing. ; 

3. To disseminate useful information 
and generally to assist members in solv- 
ing their telephone problems. 

4. To establish a bureau of informa- 
tion for its members, and in co-opera- 
tion with its members to provide the 
necessary publicity to educate telephone 
users as to the value of telephone serv- 
ice, the problems that confront the man- 
agement of a telephone system, and es- 
tablish in the minds of its patrons the 
reason a telephone company should be 
permitted to charge a rate for its serv- 
ice that will be sufficient to provide for 
its operation, maintenance, depreciation 
reserve, and a fair return upon the value 
of the telephone plant users in the pub- 
lic service. 

5. To defend established operating 
companies from unfair encroachments 
on their territory or service, by munic- 
ipalities or other agencies; and by co- 
operation and other lawful means to 
eliminate destructive competition. 


6. To promote friendly relations with 
the public and public officials, with a 
view of establishing confidence, and 
thereby discourage a tendency on the 
part of the people to harass and con- 
demn public utilities. An unfriendly at- 
titude on the part of the public fre- 
quently comes through lack of an inti- 
mate knowledge relating to the affairs 
of the utility. 

To disseminate information relat- 
ing to any proposed legislation adversely 
affecting the telephone industry. 

To furnish information and advice 
relating to all public service commission 
matters. 

9. To hold district meetings, to bring 
into personal contact men identified with 
telephone exchanges and telephone lines 
having similar problems to solve. 


10. To bring about a personal ac- 
quaintance with many and a fraternal 
association with all active telephone men 
in the state. 


“T desire to impress upon the minds of 
those members who are here—and I would 
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like to 
amongst others who may not as yet have 
joined—that there is no telephone com- 
pany so large and none so small but that 
it will be benefited by a membership in 
this association. 

“The district that are now 
being held, and will be continued in the 
future, are a source of lasting benefit to 
the members who attend and I predict 
that they will grow in popularity as the 
expressions of approval—which I so fre- 
quently hear—are passed along from one 
member to another.” 

Tells of State Executives’ Meet. 

Mr. Ihmsen then told about the meeting 
of the executives of the state associations 
which he attended at St. Paul a few 
weeks ago. He was highly impressed 
with the prominent part taken by the asso- 
ciations individually as state organiza- 
tions and collectively as the national as- 
sociation. 

“There are 26 active telephone associa- 
tions in the United States,” declared Mr. 
Ihmsen, “and they have rendered such a 
valuable service in their respective com- 
munities that the utility governing bodies, 
tax commissions, chambers of commerce 
and other public functionaries consult and 
confer with whenever 
a change is contemplated in the utility 
laws or in rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to public utilities.” 

He related to the members some of the 
things that had been done by other state 
associations to bring about legislation em- 
powering the commissions to deal with 
and relieve a situation that has become 
very acute—high tension interference 
from power circuits. 


have them spread the gospel 


meetings 


these associations 


Mr. Ihmsen Advises Vigilance. 

“Under the New York system as it now 
exists,” he said, ‘the price of your pro- 
tection is everlasting vigilance. The sup- 
ply companies will usually co-operate— 
especially the larger ones—if you demand 
it, but if you sit idly by and allow a 
power line to parallel your lines and 
make no protest or effort to have it re- 
routed or sufficiently separated, you are 
going to suffer for your neglect. Keep 
wide awake, know at all times what is 
going on along your right of way, and 
when any new wire construction is started 
get in touch with the power company at 
once. Don’t depend upon the doctrine 
of prior occupancy. The courts in some 
cases have given due consideration to 
rights of prior occupancy, but such rights 
have never been established as _ para- 
mount.’ ” 

In closing, Mr. Ihmsen complimented 
Mr. Rudenhurst and the others who had 
co-operated to bring about the large at- 
tendance at the meeting. 

The first paper to be read and discussed 
was that by D. C. Cox, of Syracuse, vice- 
president of the Friendship Telephone 
Co., who has been making a commercial 
survey of the practice of many of the 
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companies that are members of the Up- 
State association. This paper on commer- 
cial service will appear in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

The Mr. 


practical and illuminating paper was quite 


discussion upon Cox’s very 


extensive and brought forth many in- 
qurires and questions from those present. 
Talks of the Ladies. 

This was followed by comments upon 
existing traffic errors by Lillian A. Vavas- 
our, general traffic 
l‘riendship Telephone Co. That this sub- 
ject was intensely interesting and absorb- 
ing was evidenced by the prolonged dis- 
cussion which 
the paper. 

Miss McGames, traffic chief for the 
Mountain Home Telephone Co., at Sar- 
anac, gave a detailed description of her 
practice in stimulating telephone operators 
in order to bring about a higher percent- 
age of completed calls. She offered some 
very practical suggestions in regard to 
the correct timing of toll tickets and cul- 
tivating the friendship of connecting com- 
pany operators, with a view of promot- 
ing harmony between the operators, which 
results in their having greater considera- 
tion for each other and, and 
quence, a higher percentage of completed 
calls and an increased revenue for the 
company. 

Miss Hayes, traffic chief in charge of 
the Adirondack territory in the Platts- 
burg division, entered into the discussion 
at this point and gave a comprehensive 
and elaborate description of the plan 
which she has been following to eliminate 
the destruction of toll tickets, by having 
the operators report every call and pre- 
serve the ticket whether or not the call 
was completed. 

She told at length the manner in which 
the originator of a toll call is pursued 
hy the operator and followed by telephone 
from place to place until the call is com- 
pleted or until there is no longer any hope 
of its being completed. 

Other Matters of Interest. 

B. C. Wolverton, chief engineer of the 
Friendship Telephone Co., presented a 
practical paper on “The Things You 
Should Do and the Things You Should 
Not Do,” in connection with a telephone 
plant and plant accounting. 

H. P. McDonough, president of the 
Wayne Telephone Co. and vice-president 
of the Up-State association, gave a sta- 
tistical resume of the material used in 
the Wayne company’s toll line running 
from Oswego to Rochester. He also 
outlined the cost of construction as a 
whole and by units. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. was represented at the meeting 
by Messrs. Gibson and Crandall; the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. by 
Benjamin Woodbury; the Cook Electric 
Co. by D. C. McKee; and the National 
Carbon Co. by W. H. Talkes. 


inspector for the 


followed the reading of 


a conse- 


















Some Comments on Traffic Errors 


What an Analysis of Toll Tickets Reveals—Real Difficulty of the Oper- 
ators Lies in‘‘the A B C” of Telephone Operating—Paper Presented at 
Alexandria Bay Meeting of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


Traffic Assistant to President of Friendship Telephone Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


It is not my intention to add another to 
the many volumes that have already been 
written on specific traffic matters but 
rather, perhaps, to open the way for dis- 
cussion, and meeting the very real prob- 
lems that are confronting the companies 
in which we are all mutually interested. 
To get at some of these questions, it may 
possibly he helpful to mention some of 
the problems that I have met while in the 
state work. For the past three years. I 
have specialized more or less in the analy- 
toll tickets, beginning with the 
larger offices of the New York Telephone 
Co. and gradually working down to the 


sis of 


smaller companics. 

There are no features of toll operating 
more important than the correct timing 
and recording of toll tickets. Yet, these 
simple fundamentals are often sadly ne- 
elected and the loss in revenue, if accur- 
ately totaled, would reach an enormous 
figure. For instance, one of the larger 
offices showed the following results: 

Where Operating Errors Lie. 

Out of a total of 432 tickets covering 

one day's business there were: 


Fourteen tickets on which the parties 
were cut off. 

Five on which the wrong number was 
reached. 

Eighteen on which the elapsed time was 
stamped twice without reason. 

Twenty-five where the stamp 
crooked or not determinable. 

Nine on which the operator failed to 
time the call. 

Two on which the time was reduced 
due to the operator being slow in stamp- 
ing the ticket. 

Ten which were incorrectly recorded. 

Seven on which the operator failed to 
collect the correct charge. 

Eleven with miscellaneous errors. 


was 


This gives a total on operating errors 
of 23.3 per cent; and the remarkable part 
of this is the fact that, with all the ad- 
vantages and all the routines in their 
favor, the real difficulty lay in the first 
fundamentals—that is to say, the A B C 
of operating. 

The same sort of errors were found in 
the offices of the smaller companies, part 
of which are due to the lack of proper 
timing apparatus, the operators attempting 
to time tickets by means of a wall clock 
or small switchboard watch. Some other 
offices had a calculagraph, but this was 
only occasionally used by certain oper- 
ators. In fact, one of the most frequent 
cecasions for criticism was from finding 
calculagraphs in all sorts of conditions 
except proper working conditions. 





By Lillian A. Vavasour 


There were offices reporting three-min- 
ute conversations on all tickets. One of 
these offices handles 1,000 tickets 
monthly. Another always allowed a 30- 
second interval on all initial 


over 


periods, 
whereas the standard period is 15 seconds. 

tickets 
canceled 


In many cases completed 
filed in error with the 
while some offices destroyed all incom- 
pleted tickets at the time the call was can- 
celed. At other offices where they did 
their own to!l billing, the operators took 
advantage of the lack of supervision to 
even destroy tickets, but this is the ex- 
treme which I am glad to say is not often 
encountered. 

Errors Not All Operator’s Fault. 

Errors are not altogether the fault of 
the operators, but often because they have 
not had proper training and the impor- 
tance of their work clearly defined to 
them. 

It is surprising to hear the opinions of 
many operators. 


were 


ones, 


Some have not the re- 
motest idea of what toll revenue means. 
In fact, I have heard that the toll traffic 
is a side issue for the company because 
the larger part of the revenue is payable 
te the major company. 

Too often operators do not attempt to 
complete tickets after obtaining a first re- 
port; many times they actually invite the 
cancellation of a call when referring it 
back to the calling subscriber, even though 
it might be possible to complete it later. 

The effort of building-up a circuit, es- 
pecially on a long distance connection, 
seems too great a task and the operator 
failing to reach the called party immedi- 
ately, will not attempt to locate him else- 
where. Many times the call is canceled at 
this point without consulting the calling 
party. Sometimes, when the calling party 
does request that another attempt be made 
later, the operator’s reply plainly indicates 
that the call has been canceled and it is 
up to the subscriber to call again. 

At one point where I made a hard drive 
the percentage of completed calls was 
brought up from below 70 per cent to over 
90 per cent. 

Other Causes for Criticism. 

Among other causes for criticism which 
T have often found are the following: 

The failure of the companies to inves- 
tigate subscribers’ complaints. 

The difficulties experienced due to lack 
of co-operation between both small com- 
panies themselves and connecting com- 
panies. 
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The fact that not sufficient study is 


given to operating loads, organization 


schedules, circuit conditions and 


ment. 
The lack of operating rules, 


equip- 


resulting 
in poor discipline and faulty supervision 
of offices. 

The average subscriber has little con- 
ception of the operator’s routine work 
and jumps at conclusions, but if iinmediate 
attention is given to the 


of service it 


subscriber's 
first criticism often 
iurther complications for the company. 
I think it is safe to say that of the many 
complaints 


avoids 


which I have adjudged, 90 
arise through some misunder- 
standing and that, if taken in time, most 
settled with 
fairness and satisfaction to both the sub- 
scriber and the company. 

Right there should be 
co-operation between the traffic and its 
management, it being the duty of the 
traffic to first report the difficulty and 
then the duty of the management or com- 
mercial departinent if there is one to fol- 
low up the report by personal attention. 

In regard to proper loads, organiza- 
ion schedules, shortage of circuits, etc., 
these matters well standardized 
that I will not undertake to cover them at 
this time. 

Application of General Rules. 

There is always a way to work things 
out. At the same time there 
rules which can be generally applied. 
Each case must be studied, and _ such 
studies come within the duties of my pres- 
ent position, which I will gladly under- 
take. 


per cent 


service complaints can be 


here is where 


are so 


are few 


While the small companies need not at- 
tempt to have elaborate routines and 
methods, all chief operators would surely 
be benefited by studying carefully the 
rule book of the New York Telephone 
Co., as this book is founded on expe- 
riences and worked out by scientific meth- 
eds. It is most necessary for certain of- 
fices to familiarize themselves with it be- 
cause they must work directly with the 
New York Telephone Co. operators; oth- 
erwise, there would be confusion: 


In conclusion, I invite you to bring for- 
ward your problems. Some of them may 
be easy and some hard. I do not pre- 
tend to have a ready answer for every- 
thing, but we can at least tackle them with 
the assurance that there always is an an- 
swer and with the purpose of finding the 
best one possible. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Pennsylvania Commission Upholds 
Company’s Discount Rule. 


A decision rendered by the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission on August 24 
on the complaint of A. L. Hepler against 
the Peoples Telephone Co., of Butler, 
ruled that responsibility for the lapse of 
the discount period must be borne bv the 
subscriber when the envelope in which 
remittance was enclosed was postmarked 
two days after the last discount day. His 
plea that service be restored, without pay- 
ment of the discount, was denied. A com- 
panion complaint filed by the Ideal Squab 
Co., of which Mr. Hepler is general man- 
ager and controls the majority of its 
stock, was also dismissed. 

The rule of the company is that all 
bills are payable not later than the 15th 
of the month in which the bill is rendered, 
and that if not paid by that date a 10 
per cent penalty will be added to the 
rental. It also provides that remittances 
postmarked the 15th wiil be considered 
paid on the 15th. 

Mr. Hepler’s rent for use of the in- 
strument in his residence came due Octo- 
ber 15, 1921. It was paid by check dated 
October 15, 1921, which was enclosed with 
a stamped envelope deposited with the 
Butler post-office. This envelope was 
marked “Butler, Pa., October 17, 1921, 5 
a.m.” The complainant and his secretary 
testified that the envelope containing the 
check was deposited between 1 and 2 
o'clock p. m., Saturday, October 15. The 
remittance reached the company on the 
first delivery of mail Monday forenoon, 
October 17. 

The postmaster and his superintendent 
of mails stated that if the envelope con- 
taining the check had been deposited in 
the office at the time testified by Mr. Hep- 
ler and his secretary it would have been 
delivered the same afternoon, and in any 
event the envelope would have been passed 
through the cancelling machine and would 
have the postmark of October 15, as mail 
placed in the office Saturday afternoon was 
run through the cancelling machine about 
every 30 minutes up to 10 o’clock Satur- 
day night. 

They further testified that the envelope 
postmarked October 1%, 5 a. m., must have 
been brought to the post-office some time 
Sunday after 5 o’clock p. m. or early 
Monday morning, since there was a mail 
made up and sent out Sunday afternoon 
at 4 o'clock. 

The opinion stated that, “It is not nec- 
essary for the commission to attempt to 
reconcile or explain this conflicting testi- 
mony on the theory of lapse of memory, 





or as a result of a mistake or oversight in 
the marking of the envelope. The com- 
plainant having selected this governmental 
agency for the transmission of his check 
must bear the consequence which any 
neglect or default on its part might im- 
pose. 

“The respondent could not waive its 
rule or remit the penalty visited by its 
violation without offending against the 
law enacted to prevent discriminatory 
practices. The question of a reasonable 
application of the rule is not involved. 
The rule itself is a reasonable one, and 
the postmark placed on the envelope con- 
taining a remittance definitely fixing 
whether the remittance has been made 
so as to avoid incurring the penalty for 
failure to make the payment within the 
time limited, is both a reasonable and fair 
method for ascertaining the fact.” 

The commission found that the refusal 
of Mr. Hepler to pay penalty assessed 
against him, after notice that his service 
would be discontinued if the refusal was 
persisted in, fully warranted the company 
in removing the telephone. 

When the telephone company took out 
the residence telephone of Mr. Hepler, he 
as general manager of the Ideal Squab 
Co.—in which he also controls the ma- 
jority of the stock—notified the Peoples 
Telephone Co. that unless service was re- 
stored to his residence without payment 
of the penalty the company would order 
out all the telephones installed for it. 

The telephone company refused to remit 
the penalty and the Ideal Squab Co. then 
notified it that unless the instruments 
were taken out within five days they 
would be torn out and the poles along the 
public highway in front of the com- 
plainant’s property ‘cut down and the prop- 
erty of the telephone company destroyed. 

Pursuant to this notice the telephones 
were taken out and the service termi- 
nated. The telephone company stated 
that it is willing to restore service when 
application is made in accordance with the 
rules prescribed for installing telephones. 
The commission held that since the instru- 
ments were removed at the complainant’s 
request and since this application has not 
been made, the telephone company is not 
required to install the instruments and 
complaint should be dismissed. 


Rates and State Commission Not 
Issues in Nebraska Campaign. 
Contrary to the expectations of a num- 

ber of telephone company executives, tele- 

phone rates and the state railway com- 
mission have not been made issues in the 
pending Nebraska state campaign. 
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The progressive party, an organization 
of farmers and laborers that at one time 
threatened to be a factor in politics in 
that state, proved to be a flash in the pan. 
One of the planks in its platform de- 
mands an immediate reduction in the tele- 
phone rates. It has a full state ticket and 
a number of legislative candidates in the 
field, but will not be a factor in the 
results. 

Charles W. Bryan, a brother of W. J. 
Bryan, is the democratic nominee. He 
has been a caustic critic of the telephone 
companies and other utilities and attacked 
them and the state railway commission in 
a speech before the Nebraska Telephone 
Association early in the year. He has 
been demanding lower telephone rates, but 
his platform contains no declaration and 
he has not mentioned it yet in his cam- 
paign speeches. 


Indiana Bell Company Appeals to 
Federal Court for Injunction. 
The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. has 

filed two suits in the federal court in an 

effort to obtain increased rates in Indian- 
apolis, and higher long distance tolls in 
the state, which were recently denied by 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 

The suits name as defendants the mem- 

bers of the public service commission, U. 

S. Lesh, attorney-general of the state, and 

Warren T. McCray, governor. 

The suits were filed by Miller, Dailey 
& Thompson and Pickens, Moores, David- 
son & Pickens, Indianapolis law firms. It 
is averred that orders of the public serv- 
ice commission establishing telephone rates 
are confiscatory and in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

One suit seeks to have an injunction 
order issued to prevent the public serv- 
ice commission from enforcing its order 
establishing local telephone rates in In- 
dianapolis. The other suit asks that the 
commission be enjoined from enforcing 
its order fixing long distance toll rates in 
the state. 

As the suit involves the constitutional- 
ity of acts of state officials, the hearing 
on the petition for a temporary injunction 
must be held before three federal judges. 
Francis E. Baker, of Chicago, judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, said last week that he did not know 
when three judges might be available for 
the hearing. He indicated that the hear- 
ing might have to go over until after the 
summer vacation, but he directed that a 
letter be sent to Judge A. B. Anderson, 
at Burt Lake, Mich., asking when he 
could take part in the hearing. 

The bills for injunctions set out that 
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September 9, 1922. 
a petition for increases in rates in In- 
dianapolis was filed with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission June 8, 1922, 
that hearings were had June 26 and July 
10, and that the Indiana Public Service 
Commission denied the petition August 
11. A motion for rehearing was filed 
August 25, the bill avers, and this motion 
was denied by the commission on that 
same day. ; 
The facts set out in the bills are identi- 
cal with those presented in evidence before 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 


Hotel Added Local Call Charge 
to Long Distance Call Charge. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has issued an informal order to the 
hotels having private branch exchanges 
that when a patron uses the house tele- 
phone for a long distance call, they must 
not add to the toll charge the customary 
five-cent charge for local calls. 

The commission was unaware that the 
hotels were doing this, and would not 
have discovered the fact if I. C. Steele, a 
former telephone man from Steele City, 
had not written in a protest against being 
charged the extra nickel at a Lincoln 
hotel. He said that he thought, if the 
hotel man was small enough to charge 
him five cents, he could reasonably and 
properly be small enough to raise a row 
about it to the commission. 

Mr. Steele had put in a toll call from 
his room in the hotel, and when he came 
to pay his bill a nickel extra was added 
because he had used a house telephone 
in making it. He protested, but his pro- 
test went. unheeded. He paid, and then 
spent two cents more in entering a protest 
to the commission. 

Officials of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the company involved, 
were surprised to learn of the fact that 
this charge was being made by hotel men, 
and said that it was unauthorized. The 
nickel was kept properly by the hotel, and 
necessarily would not be reported. 

Commissioner Browne said that the 
commission was glad that Mr. Steele had 
had the nerve to enter an objection. He 
believed that the result would be to save 
a good many nickels for other travelers 
who had occasion to use the hotel tele- 
phones for long distance calls. He said 
that it was doubtless an honest mistake 
of the hotel men, who did not understand 
that the permission to make a _ nickel 
charge for out-calls applied only to local 
connections, 


Was Organized to Give Free Toll 
Service—Must Continue 
On August 25 the Missouri Public 
Service Commission denied the applica- 
tion of the Clover Leaf Telephone Co., 
of Lathrop, to modify its order of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1922, in which that company and 
the Cameron Telephone Co., of Cameron, 
were denied permission to establish toll 
charges between certain exchanges. 
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The Clinton County Telephone Co., of 
Piattsburg, was a party to the original 
action and was mentioned in the order of 
February 7. that company, 
subsequent to the entry of the order, filed 


However, 


a motion for rehearing and modification 
of the order. After another hearing, the 
Clinton company was allowed to establish 
toll rates to certain exchanges in Platte 
county. 

The commission gave as its reason for 
not authorizing the Cameron and Clover 
Leaf companies the same privilege as the 
Clinton company the fact that in the de- 
velopment of the companies one of the 
purposes was to have free toll service be- 
tween the several exchanges of the com- 
pany located in Clinton county and adja- 
cent territory. 

“A large part of the users of both the 
Cameron company and the Lathrop com- 
pany (the Clover Leaf) were originally 
patrons of the Clinton County Telephone 
Co,,’”” said the commission, “and were af- 
terwards sold or leased to the Cameron 
znd Lathrop companies. In justice to 
them the patrons of these companies 
should be treated together in any decisions 
as to toll charges.” 

Recognizing the fact that free toll 
service tends to expensive operation and 
discrimination between users, the commis- 
sicn stated that at the proper time the 
whole matter of toll charges between the 
respective exchanges of the three com- 
panies can be taken up and disposed of in 
a manner fair to all concerned. 

Regarding this discrimination, the com- 
mission said, “Some users avail them- 
selves of and have extensive use for toll 
service, while others rarely have occasion 
to use it; yet both pay alike and bear in 
like proportion the cost of the service, in 
that the entire cost of the operation is 
covered by flat monthly rates.” 





City and State Hearings Combined 
in New York City. 


At the hearing before Public Service 
Commissioner Charles G. Blakeslee on 
August 29 in New York City, James A. 
Pilliod, an engineer of the long lines de- 
partment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., declared that the property 
owned by the American company in New 
York state represented a _ reproduction 
value of $14,863,598 on December 31, 1921. 
His estimate was based on the average 
prices likely to prevail in the next three 
years. The structural value of this prop- 
erty was given as $13,290,919, while the 
investment cost was $9,131,840. 

Mr. Pilliod said this property consisted 
of land, buildings, rights of way, pole 
lines, wires and central office equipment, 
but did not include the A. T. & T. com- 
pany’s headquarters building at 195-205 
Broadway, which had a value of about 
$12,750,000. This information was re- 


quested by the commission for considera- 
tion of its state-wide inquiry. 
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H. A. Trax, chief accountant of the 
New York Telephone Co., was cross- 


examined in the New York City case by 
Assistant Counsel M. M, 
Fortig on various financial matters. 


Corporation 


The following day Mr. Trax was cross- 
examined on state-wide matters by De- 
puty Attorney General Wilber W. Cham- 
bers. 

Cyrus G. Hill, an expert for the state, 
also testified on August 30. He presented 
studies made by him of the telephone com- 
pany’s books on rates of depreciation and 
depreciation reserves, similar to testimony 
he gave in the New York City case several 
weeks ago. his studies, Mr. 
Hill declared the company’s total deprecia- 
tion December 31, 1921, 
amounted to $69,596,739, whereas, accord- 
ing to his calculations, $50,146,000 would 
have been sufficient. He likewise declared 
that the company set aside $11,518,073 for 
depreciation in 1921, and claimed that ac- 
cording to his estimates $7,703,323 would 
have been enough. 

Appraisals made for the city of New 
York on the land and buildings owned 
by the New York Telephone Co. in the 
Greater City were submitted to the com- 
mission at the August 31] The 
valuations were made, it was testified by 
Henry F. Brady, a real estate operator, 
by a committee, under the direction of 
Mr. Brady and Martin McHale. 

According to the city’s appraisals, the 
company’s land holdings in the Greater 
City were valued at $7,436,498 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, as compared with the com- 
pany’s figure of $8,683,340. The city’s 
figure on buildings in the five boroughs 
was given at $30,167,535, compared with 
the company’s estimate of reproduction 
of $39,003,200. The city estimates 
were divided by boroughs as follows: 


Based on 


reserves on 


hearing. 


cost 


Land: 
Mashattan ..........00: .$ 6,616,068 
ee eee ee 178,800 
Brooklyn and Queens........ 632,430 
eee 9,200 
Suildings : 


yer ey $15,791,473 
3,124,027 
1,085,194 

166,841 

Under examination by Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel M. M. Fertig and cross- 
examination by E. W. Beattie, tax attor- 
ney for the telephone company, Mr. Brady 
showed that the appraisal committee dif- 
fered materially from the company’s ap- 
praisals on only four pieces of property, 
three of which were in downtown Man- 
hattan. Other valuations, he said, were 
practically similar. 

He also declared that the city’s assess- 
ments of property did not represent a 
criterion of realty values. Questioned on 
the methods of arriving at the building 
values, he said they were estimated on a 
cubical-content basis, and not from plans 
or specifications. 

The witness also declared that he had 
no practical experience in building or con- 


Manhattan-Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Queens 

Richmond 
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struction work, and in estimating the 
value of the telephone company’s build- 
ings, did not take into consideration their 
special and heavy construction for tele- 
phone purposes. His valuation was made, 
he said, on the basis of ordinary office or 
loft buildings. 

Previous to the testimony of the real 
estate men Edward E. Hale, an engineer 
appearing for the state, introduced charts 
which were intended to show that the 
peak of prices for central office equipment 
was reached in 1921, and that, according 
to his figures, there had been an average 
price recession of about 10 per cent since 
then. 


Ohio Commission Grants Rehear- 
ing to Cincinnati Bell. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on August 24 allowed a rehearing of the 
case of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Te‘ephone Co., whose affairs have been 
before the body for some time. 

The commission recently ordered dis- 
continuance of the zone system in the 
Cincinnati metropolitan district and the 
charging of tolls for calls between zones. 

The tolls had been reduced to five cents 
following action of the supreme court 
earlier in the summer banning the former 
ten-cent toll charge. 


Commission Estimates Value and 


Expenses—Raises Rates. 


Effective September 1, the Town Line 
Farmers Independent Telephone Co. was 
authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission to increase its net rate to 
$1.25 per month. The previous rates had 
been 75 cents for subscribers owning their 
own instruments and $1 for those not 
owning the instruments. In all cases the 
subscribers furnish the batteries. 

As only meager reports were available, 
the commission had to estimate the figures 
upon which to base the new rate. The 
company’s records were lacking in the 
necessary details to establish a plant value, 
so the commission set $10,650 as an ap- 
proximate value if the company owned 
all of the instruments. If the subscribers 
owned all the instruments, the value would 
be $8,100. For the purpose of rate mak- 
ing the reproduction value was determined 
to be about $9,500. To provide a reason- 
able return and an adequate depreciation 
reserve, it was decided that $1,330 should 
be set aside annually. 

The data relating to the company’s 
operating expenses were even more in- 
sufficient than those relating to the value 
of property and land. The average unit 
cost—based upon the present charges for 
switching and the number of subscribers 
December 31, 1921—would bring the total 
for operation of plant, outside of central 
office expense and subscribers’ station bat- 
teries, up to $978. However, the com- 
mission used the average of the expense 
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reported for the last four years, which 
was $414. 

These requirements necessitated a rate 
of $15.73 per year, so the Town Line com- 
pany’s request for a $15 rate was con- 
sidered reasonable and allowed. 

The company serves 213 rural sub- 
scribers, of which 129 are connected to 
the Shawano exchange of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. and 84 to the Clintonville 
exchange of the Marion & Northern Tele- 
phone Co. 


Deny Lower Rates as Not Being 
the Way to Better Service. 


On August 28 the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission dismissed the complaint of a 
considerable number of subscribers against 
the rates of the Prescott Telephone Ex- 
change, of Prescott. The company was 
given a year to reduce the number of 
subscribers per line. 

The dismissal was entered without prej- 
udice to action seeking a direct remedy in 
the matter of service, the commission 
stating in its order, “If service matters are 
the basis of complaint, as the record in 
this case tends to indicate, a reduction in 


rates which would lessen the company’s - 


ability to improve its service is not ‘the 
means of remedying them.” 

The complaint was apparently filed sole- 
ly on behalf of the rural subscribers and 
the only testimony offered in support of 
it was that offered by certain rural sub- 
scribers. The existing rate for rural 
service is $17 a year, this rate having been 
established by order of January 29, 1920. 
All the rural lines are of metallic con- 
struction. 

The testimony tended to show the ex- 
istence of poor service conditions, al- 
though a considerable part of the diffi- 
culty seemed to relate to the service over 
toll lines which the Prescott exchange 
does not own. Another causé of complaint 
was that some subscribers hold the line 
for unreasonably long periods and that a 
rule has not been enforced limiting the 
length of time that a line may be held for 
one message. 

Concerning the answering of trouble 
calls the commission said, “There seems 
to be no serious complaint with regard to 
the attitude of the proprietor or to his 
promptness in taking care of trouble. 


Some complaint was voiced as to the atti-_ 


tude of one of the central office opera- 
tors.” 

Three of the lines have a loading well 
within the limits required by the Wiscon- 
sin commission’s standard of service, and 
the other four have from 15 to 18 sub- 
scribers. It was found, however, that 
those heavily loaded are long lines and 
that the exchange suffered quite badly 
from the sleet storm of last winter. 

While the commission advised a reduc- 
tion as rapidly as possible in the number 
of subscribers per line, it stated that the 
above facts and the company’s financial 
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ability must be taken into consideration in 
making an order. It urged that every 
step within the means of the company be 
taken to do the work during the end of 
this summer and early fall. Jurisdiction 
in the case was retained so that if im- 
provement is not made by the end of the 
year such order may be made as the com- 
mission deems proper. 

As to the ability of the company to 
reduce its rates and earn a_ reasonable 
return, the commission believed that “little 
need be said.” During 1921 the revenues 
amounted to $4,638 and the expenses be- 
fore any provision for depreciation and 
return amounted to $3,667. This left $971 
for depreciation and return. 

The property is carried on the records 
of the company at a book value of $10,950. 
As the commission was of the opinion 
when rendering its decision of January 
29, 1920, that $11,100 was conservative, 
and as considerable additions have been 
made since that date, “there could be no 
question,” said the commission, “as to the 
reasonableness, in so far as it affects the 
public interest, of the valuation carried on 
the books of the company.” 

Since the normal return and deprecia- 
tion on this property value would be 
about $1,500, the company failed by -some- 
thing over $500 to earn the full return 
during 1921. 

It was claimed that certain charges had 
been made to operating expenses which 
should have been made to property ac- 
count or depreciation reserve. Of the 
total operating expenses of $3,551, it ap- 
peared that $1,561 was paid to the opera- 
tors and $1,200 to the manager, leaving 
$790 for all other purposes before deduct- 
ing taxes. The commission expressed the 
opinion that the extent of the charges 
included in this amount and which should 
have been eliminated from operating ex- 
pense, would not result in the company’s 
showing a normal return for 1921. 

The rate itself was not such: that a re- 
duction could be ordered, $17 a year for 


metallic rural service being considered 
reasonable. 
Realize Folly of Competing — 


Granted Switching Charge. 


In order to eliminate connection charges 
of five and ten cents between two com- 
panies operating in the same district, the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission has au- 
thorized the Brown County Telephone 
Co. to establish a switching charge of $6 
per station per year. The order was 
dated August 31. 

The Brown County company operates 
an exchange in and. about the village of 
Denmark, serving approximately 340 sub 
scribers. The Denmark Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co. also maintains an 
exchange in Denmark and serves about 
the same number of subscribers. A physi- 
cal connection is maintained between the 
two exchanges, for which the Brown 
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Prices Have Been Reduced 


Decreasing cost of production has 
made possible a reduction in the price 
of our 


MAGNETO-RINGING MOTOR-GENERATORS 


~ ™ 


No exchange need “try to get along” 
with inferior ringing devices when 
our ringing sets are as reasonable as 
they are now. 


Tell us your exchange conditions 
and let us send you prices. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


poston Detroit Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago New York Minneapolis 



























Note Protection at Corners 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


TM 
S | 


HIS name applied to tele- 
phone wires and cables means 
what “Sterling” does when ap- 


plied to silver—a guarantee of 
quality recognized by all discrimi- 
nating buyers. 
Standard Underground 
Cable Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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See How 





They Work 


END for a 


sample of the 
Bonita Aerial 


Cable Ring and 


experiment with the 
patented features 
that save time and 
effort. Then you 
will know why we 
have sold over 40,- 


000,000. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 











EVERETT, MASS. 

















Gund PZ ous 
D:T ANCHOR 


DROP FORGED 
IN ONE PIECE 


The strength of the new 
D & T Anchor is immense! 
It’s drop forged complete. 
That tells the story. No 
weld—no seam. Blades 
have a 12” span. Just 
drive it down, then three 
twists. 











Try the new D & T 
at our expense. We'll 
pay all parcel post 
charges. Clip the 
coupon—now. 


Gund Mfg. Co. 
La Crosse Wis. Sr Please send, charges 
7 prepaid, sample new 
? D & T anchor. If satisfied, 

I agree to pay $2.10. If not, 
[ am to return anchor at your 
expense. 


a Gund 
7 Mfg. Co., 
Mog La Crosse, Wis. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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County company has been paying five 
cents a message and the Denmark com- 


pany ten cents. 

The lines of both companies were prac- 
tically destroyed by the sleet storm of 
last February and the cost of rebuilding 
the system has been such that the com- 
panies realized the folly of operating two 


competing exchanges in a small com- 
munity. The Denmark company proposes, 
therefore, to discontinue its central office 
and to obtain switching service from the 
Brown County company. 

ty the payment of the $6 switching 
charge, the Denmark company’s subscrib- 
ers will be privileged to receive the same 
service -as that enjoyed by the Brown 
company patrons. The rate allowed is 
the minimum charge per telephone as pre- 
scribed by the Industrial Commission for 
operators’ wages in exchanges in private 
residences. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

September 14: Hearing at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., on the joint petition of the 
Chippewa County Telephone Co.,-of Chip- 
pewa Falls, and the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. to sell and acquire properties. I. C. C. 
Finance Docket 2522. 

ILLINOIs. 

September 5: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of Westfield-Kansas Telephone 
Co., of Kansas, for increased rates. 

September 6: Hearing at Springfield on 
citation to Union Telephone Co., of Chat- 
ham, to show cause in the matter of viola- 
tion of rules 4, 5, 6, 8 and 21 of general 
order No. 65, establishing standards of 
service for electric utilities. 

September 6: Hearing at Springfield on 
petition of Automatic Home Telephone 
Co., of Pontiac, for authority to issue 
$13,000 of promissory notes, with right to 
renew them from time to time not to ex- 
ceed two years. 

September 6: Hearing at Springfield on 
complaint of E. N. Irish against Blandins- 
ville Switchboard Co. relative to certain 
practices and charges for service in and 
near Blandinsville. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 20: Hearing at Roosevelt on 
application of Peoples Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to discontinue the 
Roosevelt exchange and to serve its sub- 
scribers from the Williams exchange. 

September 20: Hearing at Williams on 
application of the Peoples Co-operative 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase its 
local and rural rates at. Williams and 
Roosevelt. 

MIssourI. 

August 21: Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co., of Odessa, permitted to con- 
tinue schedule of increased rates originally 
allowed June 29, 1920, and reapproved 
July 27, 1921. v 

August 24: Authority given Chula Tele- 
phone Exchange, of Chula, to retain higher 
oo allowed June 25, 1920, and July 15, 
1921. 

August 25: Motion of Clover Leaf 
Telephone Co., of Lathrop, that order of 
February 7, 1922, be modified permitting 
it to establish toll charge between Platts- 
burg and Lathrop, overruled. 

August 25: Macon & Chariton Co. 
Telephone Co., of New Cambria, ordered 
to provide cable where it now has aerial 
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wires entering central office building, and 
to make other improvements before De- 
cember 1, 1922. 

August 25: Buffum Telephone Co., of 
Louisiana, allowed to place in effect as of 
September 1, 1922, its P. S. C. Mo. No. 1, 
fifth revised sheet No. 6, cancelling fourth 
revised sheet No. 6, containing rate of 
$1.75 for two-party residence service. 

August 30: Advance Telephone Co. per- 
mitted to continue schedule of June 14, 
1920, for its exchanges at Advance, Marble 
Hill, Puxico and Leopold. 

August 31: Hanamo Telephone Co., of 
Marysville, authorized te continue using 
increased rate schedule of June 26, 1920, 
which was subsequently approved on July 
29, 1921. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 30: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Blair Telephone Co. for 
permission to validate a charge of 50 cents 
a month for extension sets; it appears to 
the commission that although this com- 
pany had been authorized to charge $1 a 
month for this service, and that its officials 
had never discovered that a charge of 
more than 50 cents had been authorized 
until attention was called to it by ar in- 
spector of the commission, and the com- 
pany not desiring to change the rate, the 
request is granted. 

August 30: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to discontinue an optional rate of 50 
cents on Lushton exchange to Grafton, 
dismissed at request of the company. 

August 30: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to discontinue an optional rate of 50 cents 
a month on McCool exchange to Fair- 
mont, dismissed at request of company. 

NEw York. 

August 29-31: Hearings in New York 
City on city and state-wide affairs of New 
York Telephone Co. 

Nortu Dakota. 

August 30: Hearing at Bismarck on 
complaint of Greaves Telephone Co., of 
Kenmare, against Lewis Mutual Telephone 
Co., relative to reduplication of lines and 
service. 

September 20: Hearing at Park River 
on investigation into rules, rates, charges 
and practices of Park River Telephone Co. 

August 28: Order issued establishing 
a new schedule of rates for the Williams 
County Mutual Telephone Co., of Ray. 

August 29: Carpio Telephone Co., of 
Carpio, permitted to discontinue exchange 
at Foxholm. 

August 29: Petition filed by Amenia 
Telephone Co., of Amenia, for permission 
to sell 96 shares of stock to E. W. Chaffee, 
to transfer one share from Walter Reed 
to E. T. Carley, and one share from R. E. 
Reed to S. M. Higgins. 

OnI0. 

August 24: Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co. granted rehearing on zoning 
system in Cincinnati and suburbs and toll 
charges between zones. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

August 24: Complaint of A. L. Hepler 
against Peoples Felephone Co., of Butler, 
for loss of discount, dismissed. 

August 24: Complaint of Ideal Squab 
Co. against Peoples Telephone Co., of 
Butler, requesting that the telephone com- 
pany be ordered to reinstall telephones, 
dismissed. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 28: Complaint of C. H. Hart- 
man and others against the rates of the 
Prescott Telephone Exchange, of Press- 
cott, dismissed. Company ordered to re- 
duce the number of subscribers per line. 

August 28: Town Line Farmers Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. authorized to in- 
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crease its rate to $1.25 per month, effec- 
tive September 1. 

August 31: Denmark Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co., of Denmark, per- 
mitted to advance its rate from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per month; ordered to reduce the 
number of subscribers to 12 on a line. 

August 31: Physical connection charges 
between Brown County Telephone Co. 
and Denmark Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co., both of Denmark, discontinued. 
Switching charge of 50 cents per subscrib- 
er authorized to be collected by Brown 
County company from Denmark company. 

September 7: Hearing at Madison on 
the complaint of Edward McKee and 
others, of Madison, against the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. regarding the rural service 
out of Madison. U-2762. 

September 7: Hearing at New Rich- 
mond on the complaint of W. E. Bennett 
vs. Sa Croix Telephone Co., of New Rich- 
mond, and the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
regarding the joint use of pole lines. 
U-2677. 








POSITION WANTED _ 


POSITION WANTED—Geueral man- 
ager of some small magneto exchanges. 
Can furnish bank reference. Have had 
ten years’ experience. Address Chas. 
Gunter, 1128 Grant St., Eldorado, III. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Troubleman for ex- 
change of 600 telephones. Must be ex- 
perienced. Send reference and state 
wages in first letter. Address Arm- 
strong Telephone Co., Madelia, Minn. 


SALESMAN WANTED — Capable 
man for P.A.X. sales work. Expe- 
rienced salesman preferred. The North 
Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 


WANTED—Chief operator. Com- 
mon battery Kellogg switchboard, lat- 
est type. Nine operators. County seat 
town, Middle West, 2500 population. 
Address 5093, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—In any condi- 
tion, practically any make of trans- 
mitters, receivers, generators, ringer 
movements, etc. State quantity and 
make that you have and address 5081, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—55% of stock in tele- 
phone exchange of 460 stations. Plant 
construction above average for this 
size plant. Office in six-room house 
(residence); best arranged of any in 
state. On account of my wife’s health 
must leave state—otherwise would not 
consider selling at all. If you want a 
telephone plant of this size and know 
anything of plant values, come down 
and we can trade. Location: South 
Central Indiana. Manager’s position 
at an extra good salary. Address 5090, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange in 
residence. 300 rural and 76 local. Good 
farming community in Iowa on C. B. 
& Q. main line. Priced to sell. Don’t 


answer unless you mean business. Ad- 
dress 5092, care of TELEPHONY. 












































